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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose and Methodology 

In The Sickness unto Death Stfren Kierkegaard argues 
that man is composed of bodily and soulish qualities, and 
that faith is a synthesizing of these qualities. If man 
rejects either side of his bodily-soulish polarity he 
commits sin and is thrown into despair. Despair is "the 
sickness unto death," and it comes as a result of man's 
rejection of a portion of his being. Faith is a synthe¬ 
sizing trust in God who has given man both the limitations 
and the possibilities of life. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to present in 
survey fashion S^ren Kierkegaard's concepts of anxiety 
and faith as he presents them primarily in The Sickness 
unto Death and The Concept of Dread .^ and to discuss par¬ 
allel concepts in Gestalt Therapy and Psychosynthesis. 
Following this will be given a description of the use of 
these concepts with selected church discussion groups, 
and a presentation of the kinds of experiences the groups 
had with these concepts. The study closes with some im¬ 
plications this dissertation has for the pastor today. 

1 The other works by Kierkegaard which appear in the 
Bibliography have been studied and used as supportive 
material. 
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As a part of this Introduction, some Important 
events in Kierkegaard's life will be given. It was from 
his life that his theology was formed. Several pages will 
be given to a presentation of Kierkegaard's philosophical 
revolt against Hegelianism, and some general observations 
about Existentialism. 

The main body of the dissertation is divided into 
two parts, the first part being the theoretical section 
dealing with the concepts of anxiety and faith in Kierke¬ 
gaard's thought. Chapter I defines man's nature as it is 
argued by Kierkegaard in The Sickness unto Death . In 
Chapter II the cause of despair and its forms or manifes¬ 
tations are set forth. Chapter III Is a presentation of 
Kierkegaard's concept of faith. Chapter IV indicates some 
parallels between Kierkegaard's concepts and those of a 
contemporary psychotherapist, Rollo May. Because for 
Kierkegaard faith is a synthesizing of the polarities of 
man's nature, two schools of psychotherapy which under¬ 
score the importance of synthesis. Gestalt Therapy and 
Psychosynthesis, are described In Chapter V. 

The second division of this dissertation is the 
clinical section, and it reports on the experiences the 
groups had with the concepts presented in the first section 
of this study. Chapter VI of this section gives background 
information on the groups, the manner in which they were 
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conducted, and describes some techniques used to introduce 
Kierkegaard's concepts to the groups. Chapter VII is a 
description of the individuals in the groups, their re¬ 
sponses to the concepts introduced, and an evaluation of 
their experiences. 

The Conclusion includes a critique of Kierkegaard's 
concepts, and a summary of some implications this study 
has for the pastor today. The Appendix contains copies 
of materials used in the groups. 

Highlights of Kierkegaard's Life 

Sjrfren Kierkegaard maintained his narrow hold on 
sanity by his voluminous writings in which he explored 

2 

and revealed the desperate struggle of his hurting soul. 
At the same time he creatively described the problem and 
the hope of being human. 

Kierkegaard was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, May 
5, 1813. His mother was described as an "even, simple 
character." His father was domineering, severe, and ex¬ 
tremely introspective. The father's shadow loomed 
heavily over the home and Sjrfren got the Impression that 
Christianity was not meant to make men happy. 

2 David Roberts, Existentialism and Religious 
Belief (London: Oxford University Press, 1959). PP» °4 
and 138; and Srfren Kierkegaard, The Journals (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 489* 
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Stfren was not outstanding as a lad in school. He 
did get a recommendation to the university, but the school¬ 
master observed that Sflfren dabbled in a number of things 
without being thorough at anything. In the university he 
revolted against his father's conception of Christianity, 
and instead of studying theology he studied Romanticism, 

folklore, and philosophy. 

Siren's father was very anxious over his son's 
actions and did everything he could to restore his son to 
the Christian faith. Sffren used his freedom at the uni¬ 
versity to rebel more and more against his father. He 
refused to return home, led a wild life and ran up many 
debts which his father paid. During this time two things 
weighed heavily on Siren's mind. His father, while tend¬ 
ing sheep as a boy, had become embittered because of his 
hard life, hunger, bitter cold, and exhaustion. In anger 
he had lifted his fist and cursed God. Believing he had 
committed the unpardonable sin, he never forgave himself. 
This troubled Sjrfren deeply. It was during his rebellion 
against his father that he found out that his father had 
seduced a servant girl shortly before his first wife 
died. Siren's father then married the girl who bore seven 
children of whom S^ren was the last. 

Young Kierkegaard's rebellion continued several 
years, during which time he wrote, "If Christ is to come 
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and make his home with me, it must be, as the reading in 
today*s Gospel-reading almanac says, 'Christ comes in 
through closed doors." 1 A month later he records a 
sudden change, a religious conversion, and refers to it 
as an "indescribable joy." He returned home, arriving 
shortly before the death of his father. S^ren was recon¬ 
ciled to his father and shortly after the latter's death 
young Kierkegaard began his theological studies. 

Regine Olsen had become an acquaintance of Siren's, 
meanwhile, and the acquaintanceship soon became love. She 
was fourteen and a half and Sjrfren was twenty-three. After 
his theological examination S^ren proposed to her and they 
were engaged on September 10, 1840. The next fall S^ren 
entered training for the clergy. 

No sooner had he proposed to Regine than he felt 
it was a mistake. He could not be what he thought was an 
ideal husband, and he felt that he could not be anything 
less for Regine. He believed that he was an "exception," 
and that his father's sin had tainted the family, and 
that there was a "misrelationship between his body and 
his soul," a "spot" which would prevent his ever sharing 
himself with Regine. He decided that the engagement 
would have to be ended but that he could not "cast her 
off," for this would "betray" her. He decided that he 
would become, in her eyes, a scoundrel, and therefore 
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she would have to break the relationship* On October 11, 
1841, this happened, and S^ren regretted it for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. 

The break in their relationship increased Siren's 
feeling of love and despair. The agony he felt became a 
strong motivating force and drove him to great heights 
of creative authorship. It is quite possible that his 
literary works, writing his heart out in book after 
book, kept him from crossing the borderline into Insanity. 

After his break with Regine a paper called the 
Corsair began attacking and ridiculing certain public 
figures, including Sjtfren. This continued for two years, 
and S^ren*s ungainly figure, his clothes, and his broken 
engagement were all used as targets of criticism. The 
attacks on him seemed to harden his resolution to stay 
in Copenhagen and to come out openly as a Christian 
author. Up to this time he had written under cover of 
pseudonymlty. 

In 1848 Sjrfren had another religious experience 
which was decisive. He decided that his problem of feel¬ 
ing weak and inhibited could be overcome. Upon consulta¬ 
tion with a medical doctor he was told that there was no 
medical cure. He then resolved that "I shall now, with 
God*s help, become myself.” He believed that Christ would 
help him overcome his "introspective broodiness." 
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Soon after this he launched an attack on the Danish 
church and criticized it for its emaciated character. He 
attacked it with violence and bitterness which probably 
went beyond what the facts merited. This caused a serious 
rift between him and his brother, and Sjtfren, on his death¬ 
bed, refused to see his brother. 

Kierkegaard was a man of extremes. He could be 
loving and affectionate, yet bitter and cutting. He would 
go to parties and engage in the social life of Copenhagen. 
He was often "the soul of merriment," at a party, and then 
he would slip away and brood over why he had exposed him¬ 
self. He was sensitive to criticism, yet he plunged into 
such a violent criticism of his church that he feared 
persecution or imprisonment. He struggled with violent 
inner tensions, but at the same time discovered through 
these struggles a new and revolutionary perspective on 
what it means to be human in the sight of God. 

It would be incomplete to introduce Kierkegaard 
without mentioning the revolt he started against his philo- 
sophical foe, Hegel . J Kierkegaard*s thought is a reaction 
against the giant system of Hegel. The latter's philosophy 
was the culmination of trends which had been gradually 

h, 

coming to the fore since the time of the Renaissance. 

3 Ibid ., p. 69. 4 Ibld.. p. 138. 
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According to Kierkegaard, Hegel highly overestimated the 
ability of man's rational faculty.-’ A correlary to this 
is a profound misunderstanding of the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian faith.^ Faith for Kierkegaard is much more than 
rational convictions and certainties. Furthermore, 
Kierkegaard held that in the Hegelian system there was 
no place for transcendence in the Christian sense of the 
term, and that the difference between God and man had 
been removed.' The highest manifestation of God is found 

Q 

in the moral structure of the state. Kierkegaard con¬ 
sidered this to be a kind of paganism that pre-dated 
Socrates. It paves the way for the deification of the 
state, and cuts off man's faith in a transcendent world. 

Kierkegaard, along with Nietzche, saw the impli¬ 
cations of this trend when his contemporaries did not.^ 

It is an attack on the eternal and downgrades man to a 
merely temporal creature. Kierkegaard felt the implica¬ 
tions of Hegel's system so keenly that he likened himself 
to a spider who has survived the house cleaning but must 

-’John B. Cobb, Jr., Living Options in Protestant 
Theology (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962 ), p. 133* 

6 Ibid .. p. 133. 

7 

'Kierkegaard, oj>. cit., p. 222. 

8 

Martin J. Helnecken, The Moment Before God (Phila¬ 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956), p. 14. 

^Roberts, o£. cit., p. 63. 
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now exist wretchedly in a corner waiting in anguish for 
the impending storm. He also compares himself to a pas¬ 
senger on a ship. A great storm is coming; he sees the 
clouds rising in the distance, but no one else does, and 
alas, he can do nothing for he is just a passenger. 

Kierkegaard may not have realized that while he was 
preparing for a storm, which was to come from Hegel's 
philosophy, he himself was to generate a storm not only 
within Christendom, but across the face of modern 
thought.The Existentialist movement finds some of its 
basic roots in Kierkegaard *s revolt.^ Those who have not 
agreed with him have had to alter their approach because 
of him. 1 ^ 

His Revolt 

It is not the purpose of this study to examine 
Existentialism as such, but some generalizations about 
this movement are appropriate. J In the first place it 
is a revolt against those Intellectual and social forces 
which destroy man's freedom. It warns against automatic 

■^Cobb, op. cit., p. 133• 

^Roberts, op. cit., p. 63* 

12 

Heinecken, op. cit .. p. 19• 

^Roberts, op. cit .. pp. 6-11. 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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conformity and stifling abstractions. Instead of discus¬ 
sing universals and essences it looks at the inner 
problem of what it means to be a Self, how should man use 
his freedom, and how man can find the courage to face 
death. The purpose of Existentialism is not to form a 
system from which one can find answers as in mathematics. 
In fact, Kierkegaard entitled one of his works Philosophi ¬ 
cal Fragments as a direct revolt against the idea of 

Ik 

system-building. Existentialism is not an attempt to 
give answers, but it challenges men to engage in a spiri¬ 
tual struggle. Its benefit comes from what happens to 
the one who experiences the agony of figuring things out 
for himself. It accuses traditional philosophical schools 
of divorcing reason from life and challenges men to strug¬ 
gle through the meanings of human polarities such as free¬ 
dom and destiny, anxiety and courage, isolation and com¬ 
munity, guilt and forgiveness. For the Existentialists 
these must remain at the center of vital thinking. To 
put it another way, life must be viewed from the inside, 
by experiencing the agony of its paradoxes, rather than 
from the outside curiously and speculatively looking in. 

In the second place Existentialism is a revolt 
against any view that sees man as a "thing." In the 

l4 Ibid., p. 75. 
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sphere of philosophy it stands against materialism and 
mechanism. In the sphere of social theory it opposes 
the kind of organization which stifles the spontaneity 
and uniqueness of the individual; whether it be in modern 
democratic or communistic states. 

In the third place it prefers subjective to objec¬ 
tive truth and makes a radical distinction between them. 
By "subjective" it means that man's impassioned concerns, 
and not Just his intellect, is central in "answering" 
ultimate questions. Knowing the truth is one thing, but 
being grasped by the truth is something different. One 
who is grasped by the truth is in touch with Reality. 

Finally, the Existentialist view sees man as being 
essentially ambiguous and contradictory. He is limited 
and determined as a creature, yet he transcends creature¬ 
line ss by means of his imagination and self-reflective 
capacities. There is no answer that removes this tension 
and man's dilemma is to exist as a creature possessing 
freedom. For Kierkegaard, however, there is a solution. 
It does not come from man's capacities for discovering 
truth. It comes from another source, and it is to this 
consideration that this study now turns. 
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PART I 

THEORETICAL SECTION: KIERKEGAARD'S 
CONCEPT OF ANXIETY AND FAITH 
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CHAPTER I 


KIERKEGAARD 1 S CONCEPT OF MAN’S NATURE 

In looking at Kierkegaard's concept of anxiety and faith 
one is immediately thrown into an anthropological con¬ 
sideration. What is Man? Of what is man constituted? 

A Negative View 

We begin first by saying what man is not. We shall 
not look at all alternatives, but briefly at one which 
has had wide acceptance in the western world. Arnold Come 
calls it a Negative View. It comes from Greek philosophy 
(Plato) and is found at the beginning of the modern period 
(Descartes) and is continuous even today.^ This view sees 
man as having a body and a soul which are rather tenuously 
united. 2 According to this view man's destiny is to iden¬ 
tify himself with the soul (his true essence) and to seek 
his ideal apart from matter.^ According to this view 

Arnold B. Come, Human Spirit and Holy Spirit 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959)» P* 55• 

2 Ibid., p. 3^. 

•^Plato, Five Great Dialogues (Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 19^2), pp. 93-9^. 113* 
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man's body and his soul are unharmoniously united. 

A Positive View 

On the other hand there Is the positive view of 
man's nature which Kierkegaard expounded and which is 
more Biblical. It views man as created by God with bodily 
and soulish manifestations.^ God created the world, in¬ 
cluding the animal kingdom of which man is a part, and He 
breathed into man the breath of life. According to Kierke 
gaard the bodily dimension is the area of finitude, tem¬ 
porality, and necessity. The soulish dimension is the 
realm of infinity, eternity, and freedom. These two are 
united in such a way that if either should become lost or 
inoperative, then that element in man which is called 
"human 11 would cease to exist. 

It is impossible to identify man with either of 
these dimensions. Man is the unity of these factors, and 
the combination of the two forms a third dimension. This 
third dimension is the "spirit" or "self" of man. 6 

^Rudolph Bultmann, Jesus Christ and Mythology 
(New Yorks Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958), p* 28. 

^Come, 0 £. clt .. pp. 24-25* 

6 S|(ren Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death 
(New Yorks Doubleday, 195*0» p. 146. 


i 
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The source of the adjectival forms requires an ex¬ 
planation. It is difficult to find in English the proper 
terms to express what the Bible and Kierkegaard meant by 
the words ’‘body" and "soul." For example, the term "soul" 
in the Bible means "... the life force or form of the 
human species; therefore, that which is uniquely human; 
therefore, the whole idea of the image of God in man; and 
finally, the fact that this image is only potential in 
men." f Since there is no English word that describes 
this, the term "soulish" is used for this specific dimen¬ 
sion of man's being* It is especially appropriate because 
Walter Lowrie uses "soulish" to translate the Danish ad¬ 
jective used by Kierkegaard. 

A Biblical View Body-Soul 

We now look at the bodily aspect of man's nature. 
The Bible assumes without apology that man is a physical 
creature, made of the dust of the earth. Man's bodily 
nature is not regarded as something evil, or the source of 
sin, nor is it the prison house of the soul. 

From a Biblical point of view the fleshly dimension 

8 

of man serves several purposes. In the first place it 

7 

'Come, o£. cit., p. 35* 

8 Ibid .. p. 39* 
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makes him qualitatively different from God.^ This does 
not mean, however, that the flesh was derided. Secondly, 
the bodily being was the outward form of the soul, man's 
God-given form of life. In the third place, the body is 
the means by which the individual expresses himself and 
relates to the world. Fourthly, the body is the means by 
which God and man have communion together, or it is the 
locale of their life together. 1 ^ Man as body then has a 
profoundly ambivalent predicament. He is creature, which 
means he is separate from, yet dependent on, the creator. 

We have been speaking of man as a creature (human 
objectivity). He shares the temporal qualities of all 
creation, yet he is different, or better yet, man is a 
creature with a difference . 11 This difference Kierkegaard 
called the "soulish" dimension of man. The term soul in 
the Old Testament is much like the word "being." For it 
was considered that inanimate objects such as rocks had 
souls. If we define it more narrowly, the term "soul" 
refers to the life force of any living thing. The Old 
Testament term "nephesh" is translated "life" as often as 

Q 

7 Sjrfren Kierkegaard, The Journals (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1938), p. 222. 

10 „ 

Come, o£. cit., p. 42. 
n ibld .. p. 53 . 
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it is translated soul. More specifically the term "soul" 

refers to a specific kind of life, a distinctive form of 

animate being. This form may be plant, beast, or man. To 

refer to man's soul the Old Testament used "nephesh" in 
12 

a unique way. The Old Testament uses the word "soul" 
to refer to man's peculiar form or quality, namely, that 
he is spirit , his soul is in the image of God. 

Let us look at some of the qualities of man's soul. 
At the most elementary level man is sensitive to life 
around him and other beings with whom he exists. This does 
not separate him from other forms of animate life. Man is 
also able to evaluate realities that seek to become part 
of his experience. He is capable of the extremes of joy 
and gladness as well as bitterness, misery and sorrow. A 
third element in the meaning of "soul," as it specifically 
applies to man, is that it has capacity for desire. Man's 
desire is different from a beast's in that man's desire 
causes him to aspire to that which can change his condi¬ 
tion, not merely to acquire things that will meet biologi¬ 
cal needs. A fourth dimension is that of self-awareness. 
Man is a creature that has the capacity to be miserable 
as well as glad and to know it. Finally, the Old Testament 
uses two other terms to describe that form of life which is 

12 Ibid ., p. 59 . 
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human. These terms are considered together because they 
are often used in the Old Testament interchangeably. 
Furthermore, they embody what is unique in Hebrew anthro¬ 
pology when compared with the above views which the Heb¬ 
rews held in common with their Semitic neighbors. "This 
uniqueness consists of the view of man as unified personal 
subject whose personal unity is indicated by the term 
‘heart* and whose eternal, transcendent reference is in¬ 
dicated by the term ’spirit.' "^ 3 

What then is the distinctive character of man's 
life? The term "heart" refers to man's volitional nature. 
We would call this "will" but the Hebrew has no such term. 
This term "heart" (will) refers not so much to man's de¬ 
cisions as it does to the direction of his life. Man is 

1 h, 

his heart. It is, therefore, not difficult to under¬ 
stand why the Old Testament describes God as looking for 
man's heart, and judging him from what the heart reveals. 

Man as Spirit 

Kierkegaard's concept of man as a synthesis of 
bodily and soulish qualities, 1 ^ which result in the 

13 Ibid ., pp. 6?-68. 

•^Ibid., p. 68. 

^Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death . p. 39. 
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formation of spirit , 18 can best be presented In this 
manner: 


MAN'S SOULISH (SUBJECTIVE) 
NATURE• 

ETERNITY 
FREE 

POSSIBILITY 
INFINITUDE 

THE UNITY OF THESE 
IN MAN'S BEING FORM 

SPIRIT OR SELF 

In The Sickness unto Death Kierkegaard affirms that 
man is spirit. But what is this? Spirit is the self. 

But what is the self? He defines it as "a relation which 
relates itself to its own self .” 17 This could best be 
illustrated by saying that it is the eye observing itself. 
It is the finger pointing back at itself. It is "I" 
transcending myself, looking at myself as though "I" were 
somebody else. Man's spirit is his capacity for self 
awareness . 18 


MAN'S BODILY (OBJECTIVE) 
NATURE. 

TIME 

DETERMINED 

NECESSITY 

FINITUDE 


l6 Ibld .. pp. 146-161. 

17 Ibid., p. 146. 

l8 Martin J. Heinecken, The Moment before God 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 195^)» PP« lo9-170. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SOURCE AND MANIFESTATIONS OF ANXIETY IN 
THE THEOLOGY OF KIERKEGAARD 


Consciousness and Dread 

Spirit is the grandeur of man, for by it man rises 

above all creation. But spirit is at the same time the 

source of man*s misery. Man is a being who is a part of 

two spheres of existence. He shares the contingent and 

temporary fleshly realm with all animals.^ At the same 

time he dwells in the realm of Infinitude and eternity. 

By means of the latter he is able to be aware of his 

presence, to contemplate his situation, reflect on his 

past, and anticipate the future. 

The conflict which arises in man because of his 

paradoxical nature is called anxiety. But for Kierkegaard 

this term is too clinical and academic. He uses a term 

2 

that pulsates: Kierkegaard calls it "dread." 


1 S^ren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957)» P» 

Walter Lowrie in his introduction to the Concept 
of Dread . pages IX and X, observes that the English lan¬ 
guage is not always rich enough to render adequately the 
Danish words. The term "dread" is used to translate 
Agnst, but this reveals a serious lack in our language. 
In the term Agnst . Kierkegaard is referring to an experi 
ence of distress in the present which at the same time 
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Spirit affords man both glory and agony. It is 

his glory because by it he realizes that he is a little 

less than God, and it is agony because he realizes that 

he is less than God* Kierkegaard would not want to change 

this paradoxical situation in which man finds himself, 

for it is man's capacity for dread that qualifies him as 

spirit. The more spirit, the more dread. This capacity 

for dread separates man from the beasts, for beasts are 

3 

not possessed with the quality of spirit. 

The paradoxical and dreadful aspect of being 

"spirit' 1 is further emphasized by Kierkegaard when he says 

that "to be a self, is the greatest concession made to 

man, but at the same time it is eternity's demand upon 
k 

him." This word "demand" should be given all the force 
possible, for the "concession" made to man is the weight 
that is his undoing. Man is bound by time and eternity, 
shackled by necessity and possibility, and impaled by fini 
tude and infinitude. He is in disquietude, discord, and 


Includes an apprehension of the future. In Christian 
Discourses , page 80, Kierkegaard refers to Agnst as a 
fighting against the future, and, therefore, against ones¬ 
elf, and no man is stronger than himself. 

3 

•^Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread , p. 38. 
k 

Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death (New York: 
Doubleday, 195*0. p. 15^• 
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suffers from anxious dread of an unknown something, or of 
a something he does not even dare to make acquaintance 
with, a dread of the possibility of life, or a dread of 
himself.^ 

This dread arises from an essential part of the 
synthesis of which spirit is the result, namely, man's 
freedom, his awareness of possibility. "Dread is the 
possibility of freedom."^ It is always to be understood 
as oriented towards freedom, says Kierkegaard, and this 
quality is man's unbearable burden, "the heaviest of all 
categories."^ 

Spirit and Despair 

Man's condition as spirit and its concomitant free¬ 
dom may be illustrated by the example of a sailor climbing 
the rigging of a vessel beseiged by a violent storm. He 
has his eye on the crow's nest at the top of the mast, but 
the higher he goes, the more he is aware of the possibility 
falling. His height brings both dizziness and fear. 
Dread is the dizziness of freedom when its eye chances to 
look down into the yawning abyss of possibility. The 

5 Ibid ., p. 155 . 

^Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread , p. 139 . 

? Ibid., p. 140. 
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dizziness may be described as the self's asking—"Who am 
I?" This is the problem of self doubt and it leads to 
despair. In Tillich's system, despair is a loss of the 

O 

courage to be. Kierkegaard calls this despair "the 
sickness unto death." 

Despair is indeed a dreadful term, but it is also 

alluring. Bather than being depressing, it is uplifting 

because it views man in terms of the highest demand that 

can be made on him, namely, that he be spirit. This is 

the paradox of man's being 9 for it is man's highest cal- 
o 

ling , 7 yet it at the same time plunges him to the depths 
of perterbatlon. 

It is appropriate here to ask what causes despair. 
Kierkegaard defines spirit as a "relationship that relates 
itself to its own self ." 10 The term "relationship" is im¬ 
portant in an understanding of Kierkegaard's concept of 
despair because despair comes when the spirit or self at¬ 
tempts to reject either side of its nature. Despair is a 
revolution within the polarities that compose man as 
spirit• 


g 

Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952), p. 190. 

o 

^Kierkegaard, The Concent of Dread , p. 65 . 
10 Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death , p. 146. 
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Sin and Ignorance 

Kierkegaard was a student and a great admirer of 

Socrates.^ In fact, Kierkegaard has been referred to as 

the Danish gadfly. He performed the same role In his day 

that Socrates performed for Greece: he challenged the 

presuppositions of his age. 

Although he was a disciple of the Greek sage, 

Kierkegaard had some serious differences of opinion with 

Socrates. For Socrates knowledge is virtue , and sin is 
12 

ignorance . Man's actions are but an echo of his under- 
13 

standing. This obviously indicates a very high evalu¬ 
ation of man's rational capacities. Kierkegaard observes 
that this definition carries with it a hollowness that 

accompanies all Greek thought when compared with Chris- 
14 

tian concepts. 

The basic weakness of the Socratic definition of 
sin is that it proposes what Kierkegaard calls the intel¬ 
lectual categorical imperative.* 3 It affirms that if a 
person knows what is right to do, he will do it. Another 
way of stating it is that if a person does not do what is 

n ibld., p. 228. 12 Ibid ., p. 218. 

13 Ibid ., p. 224. 1 ^lbld .. p. 219. 

13 Ibid ., p. 221. 


1 
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right, it is because he does not know what is right. 

Kierkegaard held that Greek intellectualism was too happy, 

too naive, and too witty to "get it into its head" that a 

person could know the right and not do it. 1 ^ 

Kierkegaard took a much more stringent view: man*s 

sin is not the result of ignorance, but it is a result of 

man's choice and will. 1 ? Sin is will, defiant will. 18 

Sin is not in the intellect but in the will. 19 

Man finds this offensive for two reasons: (1) he 

cannot excuse himself and say he is not responsible because 

he was ignorant; (2) through his reason man could not have 

discovered that sin is defiant will, but it had to come to 

20 

him through a revelation from God. 

This revelation had to come from God to instruct 
man concerning what sin is, and to inform him that if he 
does not do the right it is because he will not understand 
it and he will not do it.^ 1 The only way in which sin 

l6 Ibid .. p. 221. 17 Ibld .. p. 226. 

18 Ibid., p. 220. 19 Ibid., p. 226. 

20 

Ibid., p. 226; and M. Whitcomb Hess, "Kierkegaard 
and Socrates," Christian Century . LXXXXII (June 23, 1956), 
737. 

21 

Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death , p. 226. 
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could be called ignorance, in the Christian sense of the 
term, is that it is ignorance of what sin is . 22 

Freedom and Sin 

Sin for Kierkegaard is a dls-relationshlp in the 
synthesis or the unity of man's being* Sin occurs when 
man does not choose to accept both aspects of his being, 
the determined and the possible, the temporal and the e- 
temal. It is the eye looking back at Itself and not ac¬ 
cepting a part of itself. 

This disrelationshlp is within the synthesis or the 
unity of man's being. It is not, however, necessary with¬ 
in the synthesis. The disrelationshlp is latent within 
the synthesis, but it is not something God ordains . 23 God 
lets it go, as it were, "out of his hands ." 24 The disre- 
lationship is possible because man in looking back at him¬ 
self has the freedom to choose to accept his creatureli- 
ness with all of its possibilities and limitations, or he 
can out of fear attempt to grasp one side of the synthesis 
and neglect or deny the other. 

The source of sin is man's rebellion against God. 
him rebels by refusing to accept his condition as creature 

2 2 Ibld .. p. 227. 23 Ibid ., p. 148. 

2 4 Ibld .. p. 149. 
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and as a possible co-creator with God. Kierkegaard places 
the problem of man squarely on man's will. 2 -* It is a mis¬ 
use of man's freedom that results in alienation, estrange¬ 
ment and sin. 

How then does sin come into the world? It does not 
come in from the fatal error of one man, such as Adam. 

Adam is a symbol of something that occurs continually in 
human existence. Sin is that event in which man succumbs 
to the dizziness of freedom and gazing down into the pos¬ 
sibility of freedom grasps at finiteness to sustain him¬ 
self. 2 ^ Sin is a lack of faith. It is a lack of faith in 
the one who posited the synthesis, God. That very in¬ 
stant, things change; and when freedom arises again, it 

27 

sees that it is guilty. 

Sin and Despair 

Let us now look at the relationship between the 
various terms we have been using, these are: spirit . 
dread , sin , and despair or anxiety . Spirit is that qual¬ 
ity which is uniquely human in the universe. It is self- 
transcendence. It is that quality of man which enables him 

25 Ibid ., p. 220. 

26 

Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread , p. 55• 

27 Ibld. 
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to know and to choose. This is a frightening capacity, 

for as the eye gazes down into the abyss of possibility 

? 8 

it experiences the dizziness of freedom. This awareness 
of the prospects of possibility permeates man's being with 
dread. In dread man grasps at finitude and sins. 29 Sin, 
and its corollary, guilt, brings a feeling of despair. 

From this point on, sin and despair are concomitants. Sin 
leads to despair and despair leads to more sin. Sin 
causes despair of the spirit just as germs cause infec¬ 
tion, pain, swelling, and inflamatlon of the body. Such 
is the relationship between anxiety (despair) and sin. 

Forms of Despair 

Now we look at the ways this despair manifests 
itself in human life, or the forms it takes . J Let us 
recall that despair is a disrelationship in the unity of 
man's being. Kierkegaard considers despair in two cate¬ 
gories, one is by means of reflection on the two elements 
which form man's spirit, an objective approach, the other 
is a consideration of despair as consciousness, a subjec¬ 
tive approach. These two categories will be explained as 
we proceed. 

28 Ibld . 29 Ibld . 

30 

Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death, p. 162. 
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A* Despair may be regarded in such a way that one 
reflects only upon the factors of the synthesis. 
This category of despair is caused by the exploi¬ 
tation of one element of the unity at the expense 
of the other. 

1. Despair is then viewed under the aspects of 
finitude/infinitude.31 

a. The despair of infinitude is due to its 
rejection of finitude. The focus here 
is on the so-called "spiritual" reali¬ 
ties and neglects the earthly nature. 

This is the approach that men take when 
they busy themselves with the eternal 
and feel that temporal matters are of no 
real importance. The proposal the Apos¬ 
tle Peter made on the mount of trans¬ 
figuration— that he be permitted to 
build "booths," supposedly so they could 
stay there—is an example of this form 
of despair. 

b. The other side of this is the despair of 
finitude due to its rejection of infini¬ 
tude. This person pawns or sells him¬ 
self to the world, loses himself in the 
trivial, and attributes infinite value 
to the "indifferent." 

2. Next there is despair as seen under the as¬ 
pects of possibility and necessity.32 

a. There is despair when possibility rejects 
necessity. This view does not recognize 
any limitations and is lost either in 
wishful yearning or in the fantastic. 

b. When necessity rejects possibility there 
is trouble, for this is the approach of 
the fatalist. There is nothing for this 
person but dumb submission. Nothing makes 
any difference. Another form of this 


3 1 Ibld .. pp. 162-168. 

32 Ibid ., pp. 168-175* 


> 
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despair is Philistinism. This is the 
shrewd person who with skilled calcula¬ 
tion operates only within the sphere of 
the probable. He takes no chances and 
believes everything is in his control. 

B. Despair viewed under the form of consciousness, 
or from a-subjective perspective, is the second 
category. Consciousness and despair are con¬ 
comitants. The more intense the consciousness, 
the greater the despair. 

1. First there is the despair of not being con¬ 
scious that one is a self, or not being aware 
of one's despair.34 The person with this 
form lives at the level of the senses and 
makes his judgments on the basis of whether 
or not a thing is pleasant. He lives in the 
basement of his life and does not face his 
condition. This person may be a fanatical 
follower of "isms." He identifies himself 
with abstractions such as the state or nation. 
He does not see the problem as arising from 
within the self. 

2. Next there is the despair which is conscious 
of being despair, the despair that comes from 
the will.35 

a. It takes one of two forms; either it is 
despair over not willing to be oneself, 
or it is despair over defiantly willing 
to be oneself. 

(i) The first of these is what Kierkegaard 
calls the despair of weakness, or the 
despair of womanliness. 36 one is a 
derived self and is dependent on the 
ground of all being, but this person 
does not accept this. This person is 
not reconciled to his predicament of 
dependence. This despair is passive 


33 Ibid ., p. 175. 
33 Ibid., pp. 175-208. 


34 

i 

36 


Ibid. 


Ibid.. 


p. 182. 
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and tends to succumb to outward cir¬ 
cumstances. It sometimes wishes it 
were someone else. It recognizes 
itself only by externals, and for 
Kierkegaard nothing is more ludicrous. 

37 

(ii) The above is despair of weakness. 

Another phase is despair over weakness. 
This person is absorbed in himself and 
his inadequacy. He looks only at his 
limitations. He is a "shut-up 1 ' kind 
of person. This despair may lead to 
suicide. 

b. The final form of despair is that of de¬ 
fiantly willing to be oneself, or the 
despair of defiance. 38 This is the des¬ 
pair of manliness. It manifests itself 
in bold assertions and does not accept 
its limitations nor reel under the blows 
of fate. It wills to be its master in 
opposition to God. Moreover, this man 
wants to choose the parts of his spirit 
he will bring to fulfillment and disre¬ 
gards the thought that God requires any¬ 
thing of him. 


37 Ibld .. p. 184. 
38 Ibld.. p. 20. 
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CHAPTER III 

TOWARD A SOLUTION: KIERKEGAARD’S 
CONCEPT OF FAITH 

What then is Kierkegaard's solution to man's pre¬ 
dicament? The solution is faith. Faith comes when man 
looks back at himself and accepts all of the possibilities 
and limitations of his being as a gift from God. Man can¬ 
not accept both of these polarities in his own strength, 
for to attempt this is to lead to despair and sin. Faith 
is something that comes to man as he, in despair, surren¬ 
ders his predicament to God.^ This Kierkegaard calls the 
"leap of faith." It is paradoxical and, as such, beyond 
explanation. It is a gift from God and only in this is 
there peace. 


Sin/Faith 

Now we look at Kierkegaard's concept of sin and 
faith. Man is a sinner . 2 Before God he cannot be viewed 
otherwise. As we think of the self "before God," we are 
not thinking merely of a human self, but as Kierkegaard 

^S^ren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread (Prince¬ 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1957). P» 141. 

2 S^ren Kierkegaard, Stages on Life's Way (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940)7 p.”%5* 
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3 

says, we are referring to a theological self. In saying 

this we mean the self directly in the sight of God. This 

is in Itself a cause for despair, but it carries with it 

infinite possibilities, for "what an infinite reality this 

4 

self acquires by being before God." 

A herdsman measured by his cows, or a king measured 
by his slaves, has a low standard of measurement. But an 
infinite accent falls on the self when it gets God as a 
measure. Kierkegaard says that the measure of the self 
may always be that in the face of which it is a self.^ 

The opposite of sin is not virtue.^ To view it as 
such is to look at it only in human or ethical terms. 

This does not take into account that the self exists 
"before God." Kierkegaard affirms that the opposite of 
sin is faith. He has a sln/faith polarity. These are the 
only two alternatives for man. He quotes the Apostle Paul 
to substantiate this: "Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin." (Homans 14:23) 

What then is the hope we have? It is the faith we 
have defined above, and here we use Kierkegaard's own 

-'Sjrfren Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death (New 
York: Doubleday, 1954), p. 210. 

^Ibid .. p. 210. 5 Ibid., p. 213. 

6 Ibid., p. 225. 
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words: "Faith is that the self in being itself and in i 

'■ 7 

willing to be itself is grounded transparently in God."' 

It is man being willing to exist within the limitations 
given to him, and at the same time being responsive to the 
love and dependent on the redemption, of God in Christ. 

The faith Just described is evidenced in the life 
of Jesus. Although here we must be careful to point out 
that for Kierkegaard the centrality of Jesus as an object 

f of our faith is not his example but his person. We are not ' 

\ 8 

merely to attempt to follow his teachings. Faith is to 

j 

'i commit oneself to the person of the God/Man, Jesus Christ. 

I But let us look at some events in the life of Jesus and 
| view them in the light of the forms of despair mentioned 

i previously. He was tempted as we are. At the Mount of 

i 

Transfiguration, Peter suggested that they stay there on 
the plain of infinity and reject finitude. Jesus was 
tempted to reject infinity and become ruler of the world. 

He refused to live life only by possibilities and to start j 
| a revolution against Rome. At the same time he would not 

| i 

| accept the idea that man has to remain in the setting 

I 

j "fate seemed to have assigned him, and he led ruler and 

I 

— ■I . 

* f 

I 7 Ibid ., p. 213. 

'a q 

| Sjrfren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments 

j (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936, 1962), 

j P. 77. 
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1 slave alike to find a new life. He did not yield to the 

| temptation to be passive and succumb to external pressures 

I 

j as though they could determine his fate apart from his 

■fj 

j choices, nor did he in defiance will to fee himself, for 

| He prayed, "not my will but thine be done." In the light 

1 of these examples, Kierkegaard’s definition takes on more 

$ 

| meaning. "Faith is that the self in being itself and wil- 

] 9 

ling to be itself, is grounded transparently in God." 

| Kierkegaard's approach is for the self to move 

| through the dread and dizziness and acknowledge and recog- 
j nize the dreadful quality of human freedom. To confront 

| and move through anxiety is an expression of the perfec¬ 

tion of human nature and is itself a demonstration of 
faith.Sin is retreating from dizziness and responsi¬ 
bility. Salvation is accepting these as man's condition 
before God. 

Man's acceptance of his condition before God is not 
a return to a supposed relationship man had before "the 
fall." A state of innocence or integrity was never an 
actual historical state, but it is a designation of the 
purpose for which man was created. Man's aim or goal is 
to have a quality of faith which enables him to take life 


^Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death , p. 213• 
^Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread , p. 65* 
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in trust from God and to become an open channel through 
which that power may flow. This was the possibility 
given to man when he was created man, or when he became 
man, but it has never been realized. Man, out of his 
dread, used his will in a self-assertive, rebellious man¬ 
ner. 'So the movement of faith is not backward but for¬ 
ward. Man moves forward toward the possibility of self¬ 
hood for which he was created and the selfhood which ac¬ 
tually constitutes his true being. 11 Man must move througi 

i 

the dizziness of freedom and as a reaction to the emptiness 

i 12 

of despair takes refuge in faith. 

| Faith and sin are opposites. Sin is caused by a 

j rejection of either the bodily or the soulish aspect of 

man's being. It results in "disrelationship" between 

these two polarities and leaves man in a state in inner 

conflict and disharmony. Faith, on the other hand, is an 

accepting and unifying force by which man courageously 

accepts the tension that exists within him, and strives 

to actualize the possibilities that exist within the 

i 

! 

I limitations of finitude. 

! 

I 

l 

5 __ 

! 

| 11 Martin Heinecken, The Moment Before God 

(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 195^)• P* 181. 

j 

j ^Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, p. l4l. 

I 
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Faith and Offense 

How is faith to enter man's being? It does not 
come by man's efforts; It Is a gift of God. It Is that 
quality, that passion, man has when he, as a true self, 
as a true human, relates himself to God as a dependent, 
sinful, redeemed self. 

This kind of faith is offensive and Kierkegaard 

13 

makes much of the offensiveness of faith. One has only 
two alternatives, either faith or offense. It is offen¬ 
sive to man's reason, according to Kierkegaard, that 
Jesus is the God/Man.^ It is offensive to man's reason 
and pride that the God/Man should humble himself and thus 
offer salvation to all men. If the God/Man event in 
history were to be subject to rational categories, then 
faith would not be faith,^ it would be cognition. We are 
cognizant of facts and ideas, but we do not so relate to 
a person. We relate to a person in trust and it is thus 
that Kierkegaard would have man relate to God. 

^S^ren Kierkegaard, Training in Christlanlty 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 19^7). PP* 139- 
143. 

l4 Ibid., p. 122. 

^Sjrfren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling (New York; 
Doubleday, 1954), p. 44. 


i 
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It Is important and necessary here to examine the I 

nature of the offense of the Gospel. It centers on a | 

paradox. 1 ^ This was the problem the early church struggled 
with in its Christological controversy. The problem is a 
logical one and it Involves a double contradiction. On 
the one side it contends that man can be saved by some¬ 
thing that happens in time. On the other side it affirms ; 
that the eternal has entered time to save man. 

Prom the perspective of rationalism the God/Man is 

17 

a paradox, an absolute paradox. But from the viewpoint 
of poetry it is a miracle. By the laws of reason it could 
not happen. But when the God/Man is considered as the in¬ 
vention of the poetic imagination, it becomes a miracle 

18 

and faith sees it as such. 

Now the problem is not so much that faith sees the 
paradoxical as possible, as miracle, but it is that man's 
reason cannot get past what is unreasonable. In the pres¬ 
ence of a paradox the reason rises up in protest and tries 
in every way to destroy the evidence of the miraculous. 

1 

Season (finltude) appears to be attacked and is struggling 
for its very existence. Yet it senses a kind of 

^Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , p. 85 . 

17 Ibid., p. 85 . 

18 

Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments , p. 81. 
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ambivalent feeling toward paradox because by reason's 
very nature it seeks to find what is not understood and 
understand it.^ The paradoxical then is the thinker's 
passion. 20 In a sense it tries to find its own limit, or 
its downfall. A thinker without a paradox is like a lover 
without feeling. 2 '*’ 

Reason's problem is that it is not willing to ad¬ 
mit that there is an unknown, a reality that is absolutely 
different from itself, and yet is, as we said, unknown. 
This is illustrated by showing the difference between 
love and self-love. Love, if it is to be true to itself, 
must be willing to give itself to the beloved without any 
guarantee of a positive response. Self-love, on the other 
hand is threatened by this type of possibility, and cannot 
muster the courage to venture into the unknown. 

When the paradox and the reason come to an under- 

22 

standing of their unlikeness, then there is peace. 

There is the fulfillment that comes between lovers. If, 
on the other hand, the encounter results in a lack of 
understanding, the relation becomes unhappy and we observe 
the reaction of offense. 23 To put the above in the 

20 Ibid .. p. 59. 

22 Ibid., p. 61. 


19 Ibid., p. 46. 
2 1 Ibld .. p. 46. 
23 Ibid ., p. 39. 
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context of Christianity, when Christ and the man come to¬ 
gether and mutually understand their unlikeness, their 

relationship is a happy one and may he described, from 

24 

the human perspective, as faith. But what is this 
understanding? It is that man is a sinner and that he 
needs to repent. In Self-defense man uses reason as a 
shield. 2 -’ This is a sinful use of reason because it 
denies the bodily/soulish unity of man's being. Reason 
is used to deny man's limitations, finitude, and inade¬ 
quacy. Sinful reason finds man's limitations offensive. 
But to admit and affirm one's limitations is at the same 
time to experience repentance and faith. 

The man who has a happy encounter realizes that 
reason could not teach him to repent. He stops fighting 
in self-defense, and momentarily puts reason aside, motL 
vated by the realization of what is about to happen to 
him, and repents as a response to love. In this moment 
he has faith. His reason is not annihilated but only 
put in its place. He no longer cares to use it as a 

2 ^S^ren Kierkegaard, The Journals (Londons Oxford 
University Press, 1938), p. 222. 

2 ^Libuse Lukas Miller, In Search of the Self 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1962), p. 103. 

^Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments , p. 79• 
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weapon in his encounter with God, for he no longer is on 
the defensive. 

Types of Faith 

Aesthetic faith . The first category of faith was 
what Kierkegaard called aesthetic faith. This is living 
only for the moment. 2 ^ It is man*s immediate attachment 
or relationship with the world. It is animal faith. In 
its more sophisticated realm this is the "practical" 
faith of scientific outlook. It is very important for 
Kierkegaard that one realize that there is no transition 
from this form of faith to religious faith. In this 

pQ 

definition he rejects Schleirmacher*s concept of faith, 
a spontaneous feeling of dependence upon the primal power 
in the universe. 

For Kierkegaard such a faith is natural, whereas 
religious faith is a gift from God, and a free response 
of man. 29 Religious faith does not eventually have to 
he subjected to the norms of science and philosophy, nor 
is it subordinate to them. It is the goal toward which 
all the strivings of existence aim. This faith is not 

^Kierkegaard, The Journals , p. 238. 

28 Ibid., p. 30 . 2 9 Ibld .. pp. 78-125. 
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reason's own development but it is the spirit's "reach 

30 

of decision and truth beyond reason's proper scope." 

Ethical faith . A second category of faith for 
Kierkegaard Is the ethical. The aesthetic mind is cen¬ 
tered on aims that are temporal and self-centered. Not 
so with the ethical. This stage rises above the momentary 
pleasures and seeks to fashion its life on the universal 
moral law. It stresses the individual's distance from 
this law and insists that man, through the use of his 
freedom, strive for the eternal ideal. 

The ethical stage is critical of the aesthetic, 
accusing the aesthetic of attempting to avoid the norm of 
eternity. The ethic-centered man believes that man is a 
temporal being with a spiritual center which forever di¬ 
rects him toward eternity. 

Kierkegaard’s objection to the ethical faith is 
that it can be acquired, as can the aesthetic, through 
man's unaided efforts.-^ 1 It comes through natural moral 
insight and hence does not qualify as religious faith. 

Howard Johnson & Niels Thrustrup (eds.), A 
Kierkegaard Critique (New Yorks Harper & Brothers, 1962), 
p. 144; and John B. Cobb, Jr., Living Options in Protes¬ 
tant Theology (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962), 
p. 13^ 

•^Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling , p. 81. 
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The main objection to this type of faith is that it leaves 

out the relation of the individual to God. It does not 

deal with the individual's need for forgiveness of sin and 

32 

the need for redemption by God. 

Religious faith . Religious faith is the third and 
final category of faith for Kierkegaard. For him this 
faith is the most arduous step. 33 At the same time it is 
within the reach of everyone. It is offered and required 
of all. 3i+ 

For Kierkegaard, faith is both an act and a gift. 
It Is an act in that man must leap into the void, totally 
surrender himself to God. This is done by the Individ— 

35 

ual's abandoning any foothold in reason or the finite. 
This concept of faith is radical and its extreme nature 
must be understood in the light of the fact that Kierke¬ 
gaard was reacting against Hegel. For Hegel, faith was 

36 

primarily an underdeveloped form of knowledge. 

32 Srfren Kierkegaard, Elther/Or (Princeton: Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1942), II, pp. 148-149. 

33 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling , p. 62. 

34 Ibid., p. 77. 

3 ^Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , p. 121. 

3 ^G. W. F. Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind (New York: 
Macmillan, 1910), pp. 549-558; and Kierkegaard, Fear and 
Trembling , p. 44. 
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Kierkegaard reacted strongly to this concept of 

O Q 

faith. Faith requires the acceptance of the absurd 
the paradoxical. For him everything which has to do with 
the relation of God to man is paradoxical. This is essen¬ 
tial to Kierkegaard's concept of faith. In his thought 
the paradox serves two purposes: (1) it makes the truth 
of Christianity (the God/Man paradox) unobtainable through 
the natural strivings of man's spiritplacing it above 
both the aesthetic and the ethical stages of faith; and 
(2) it rescues the truth of Christianity from the cate¬ 
gories of science and philosophy.^ The Kierkegaardian 

41 

concept of faith requires of man the leap of faith. 

The Leap of Faith 

We have spoken of the natural strivings of man and 
pointed out their limitations. Now we look at another 
essential aspect of Kierkegaard's thought, the Leap. The 

-^Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , p. 206. 

-^Kierkegaard, The Journals , pp. 238 and 387* 

-^Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , p. 32; and 
Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling , pp• 46-47• 

^°G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Mind (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 189^)» pp. 291-318• 

^Sjrfren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Post ¬ 
script (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941), 

p. 26. 
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object of Christian faith is a paradox; this paradox is 
the God/Man Jesus Christ. A paradox is beyond human 
(philosophical) understanding and can be grasped only by 
faith. Faith in Kierkegaard's sense requires a break with 
the rationality of the immediate, and leads one to a 
sphere that is absolutely above that of the most gifted 
genius . 42 He calls this the "leap" or the "spring" of 
faith. In this sphere the categories of philosophy and 
finltude not only lose their value but are rejected. A 
man does not embrace this faith as a result of coercion, 

43 

belief in religious doctrines, proofs or demonstrations. 
This faith comes as a presentation to the will, a presen¬ 
tation of "thou must" to the will, which the will alone 
can realize. 

Kierkegaard held passionately that historical e- 

44 

vents can never be proofs for eternal truths of reason. 
The leap is what enables the person to base an eternal 
truth on historical testimony. What the leap involves 
then is not a leap of thought (reason) but a personal 
commitment. "One takes the risk of believing that life 


42 Kierkegaard, The Journals , pp. 35 and 291* 
43 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , p. 140. 
^Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 

p. 31. 


i 
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is ultimately meaningful despite the fact that, because 
of the inescapable uncertainties which are epitomized in 
death, it may be, for all we can ever know 'a tale told 
by an idiot.' 

One may ask, how did the change that occurred in 
the moment of faith happen? To this Kierkegaard is quick 
to answer that it is God’s work* God reaches out to man 
through human relationships (incarnation) and man's imagi¬ 
nation and desire are aroused. Man responds to this love, 
not with his reason only, but with his life. The response 

is faith. So the change does not come about by man's 
46 

abilities, especially his reason, for reason was what 
egged him on in defense. Man got it, including the abili¬ 
ty to believe, from that by which he was taken captive, 
the Savior. Kierkegaard insists that in all encounters 
between God and man, God was there first, for "flesh and 
blood did not reveal it unto thee." 

For Kierkegaard faith is rooted in the authority 
of the person who speaks, and it is realized when the 
hearer responds. Faith is the response of a person to a 

^David Roberts, Existentialism and Religious 
Belief (London: Oxford University Press, 1959)* P» 9^* 

^Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling , pp. 46-47. 
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person. The religious type of faith is a miracle.^ It j 
is from this vantage point that man can apprehend the in¬ 
carnation. 

What then is man's goal, or aim? What is he to be 
in a condition of faith? Certainly he is not to follow 
Christ as an example. On the contrary man is to "put him 
on—as when one wears rented clothing, put him on—as when > 
someone's double seeks not simply to resemble him but to 
impersonate him. Christ gave you his clothing and then 
requires that you 'impersonate' hlm."^® 

The predicament of man then is that he is a condi¬ 
tioned being. He has inherited many weights from history 
and biology, yet within this limitation he is free, a 
center of responsibility, a SELF. The acceptance of these 
two polarities is unbearable, for man sees himself in des¬ 
pair, a sinner. The only escape is through faith. But 
this is not to be confused with human courage or self- 
confidence, nor with shrewd calculations of probability. j 
It is faith in virtue of the absurd, the paradox.^ The 

i 

47 

Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments , p. 53» 

48 / 

S0ren Kierkegaard, Christian Discourses (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940 & 1952), p. 255. 

49 

^Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , p. 122. 


j 


•} 
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human understanding is confronted with a barrier and turns 
from trusting in itself and the world and finds rest in 
the author of its being. 


50 


Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling . 


P. 58. 
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CHAPTEB IV 


HOLLO MAY AND KIEBKEGAARD 

We now turn to a contemporary psychotherapist who 
had been greatly influenced by the Kierkegaardian concept 
of anxiety and selfhood, and one who, through his writings, 
has had significant influence on current thought, Hollo 
May. The treatment of May will not be an attempt to treat 
his theories as such, but rather it will be an attempt to 
look at Kierkegaard’s concepts as they have been restated 
by a current existentialist. 

A Definition of Anxiety 

Hollo May defines anxiety against the background 
of an individual's values. Anxiety is an apprehension 
that arises as a result of a threat to a value the indi¬ 
vidual believes is essential to his existence as a self.^ 
This threat may be either a physical threat to his health 
or very life, or it may be the possibility of losing a 
value such as his freedom, a loved one, or a belief. An- ! 
xiety's special characteristics are the feeling of help¬ 
lessness and uncertainty which a person feels when some¬ 
thing he values is in danger! 

^■Rollo May, Psychology and the Human Dilemma 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 196?), p. 72. 
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In order to pursue the question further it is neces¬ 
sary to ask; "What is it that is being threatened in the 
experience that produces anxiety?" The question is impor¬ 
tant as the definition of anxiety is continued because it 
raises the question of the distinction between normal an¬ 
xiety and neurotic anxiety. 

Normal Anxiety 

Normal anxiety is the apprehension a person ex¬ 
periences when he is threatened by something that is ob¬ 
jectively real, 2 such as the fear a person feels when fac¬ 
ing surgery, or the threat of a world war during a time of 
international crisis. Furthermore, it does not involve 
repression and it is not maintained by defense mechanisms. 
It can be dealt with on the conscious level and can be re¬ 
lieved when the situation which caused it is altered. 

This kind of fear is learned and its purpose is for the 

protection of the individual. This is an objectively- 

3 

appropriate response. 

Neurotic Anxiety 

Neurotic anxiety, on the other hand, is defined as 

2 Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: 

Ronald Press, 1950), p. 19^» 

3 Ibid. 
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5 

I 

■1 

: i 

| a reaction that is out of proportion to the objective 

I threat; it is accompanied by repression and intrapsychic 

| conflict, and employs defense mechanisms to maintain 
1 4 

I Itself. Neurotic anxiety is a serious inner conflict 

I 

I which prevents the individual from using his powers to 
l approach the external obstacle in a constructive manner. 

This form of anxiety usually has its roots in poor inter¬ 
personal relationships during childhood. It reduces a 
person's awareness of himself and his surroundings and it 
narrows his range of activities and satisfactions. 

If we look at Kierkegaard now in relationship to 
May's concepts we see a similarity in that both of them 
talk about a disruption within the self, Kierkegaard re¬ 
fers to the disruption as dread. For both men the focus 
of the danger is on the center of the personality, the 

i 

self. It would seem at the outset that May's term threat 
is not as significant as Kierkegaard's dread , but this 
difference is lessened when we remember that May also used | 
the term helplessness in his definition. There is a dlf- 

i 

ference, however, and it is a difference of intensity. 
Kierkegaard was speaking from the vantage point of one who 
had been in, and still was in, the struggle of selfhood. 

May is writing from a more objective and clinical view. 

4 Ibld .. p. 197 . 
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Dealing with Anxiety 

May suggests some ways of dealing with anxiety. 
First he deals with the negative ways which are neurotic 
only in their compulsive forms: rigidity of thinking 
which protects one's cherished beliefs; belief in fate and 
superstitions which seemingly make it unnecessary for one 
to assume responsibility for his actions; frantic activity 
and compulsive work release tensions but do not necessar¬ 
ily result in the resolving of conflicts. Finally, May 
observes that "the common denominator of the negative 
methods of avoiding anxiety is a shrinking of the area of 
awareness and activity* thus obviating the conflict which 
causes the anxiety."'* 

Kierkegaard defines the above methods of avoiding 
anxiety as a "shut-upness." What the individual does is 
to curtail his freedom both in relation to his own possi¬ 
bilities and the possibilities that exist between himself 
and his fellow man. Possibility is sacrificed. 

It is important here to observe that anxiety, as 
such, is not a negative thing. It is a signal that some- 

! thing requires attention, and is a call for the individual 

| to rally his resources. May does not suggest that a 

j 

j 5 Ibid., p. 225 . 


1 
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removal of anxiety Is the goal. It is only the removal 
of neurotic anxiety that is desirable. 

Constructive ways of dealing with neurotic anxiety 
are also suggested by May. There are two processes held 
in common by various schools of psychotherapy: (1) an 
expansion of awareness which is facilitated by helping the 
individual to see which value is threatened and at the 
same time to become aware of the conflicts that exist be¬ 
tween the goals for which he strives; and (2) re-education 
which involves a restructuring of the person's aims, a 
conscious choosing of values along with a responsible and 
realistic approach to attaining these values.^ 

When we look at May's suggestions for dealing with 
normal anxiety the similarity of his approach to Kierke¬ 
gaard's is obvious. May says that the way to deal with 
normal anxiety is by an affirmative response. One is to 
confront the situation directly, admit his apprehensions, 
and move ahead through the anxiety-creating experience 
instead of around it.^ He is speaking of courage. He 
observes that a person is prepared to meet unavoidable 
anxiety when he realizes that there is more to be gained by 
confronting it than by attempting to escape from it. 

^Ibld .. p. 226. 

7 Ibid., p. 228. 
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Anxiety and Selfhood 

Rollo May also contends that there is a definite 
relationship between the confronting of anxiety and the 
development of the self. As one moves through anxiety- 
producing experiences, he is confronted with threats to 
his selfhood, but is also availing himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity to actualize his possibilities. This enlarges the 
scope of his activity and at the same time increases his 
freedom. "The capacity to bear anxiety is one measure 

g 

of selfhood." To the extent that the individual ventures, 
to that extent he can develop as a self. Prom the Kierke- 
gaardian point of view the matter can be summed up in this 
way: venturing causes anxiety, with the possibility of 
being a self, whereas refusing to venture is to refuse to 
be a self. 

In a book entitled Existential Psychology Rollo May 
makes a point that is very Illuminating of the main theme 
in the Sickness unto Death . May observes that conscious¬ 
ness in man has tragic potentialities, for it carries 
within itself the capacity for turning against itself. 

The possibility of killing itself is present at every 

o 

instant. It is the agonizing burden of freedom. 


8 


Ibid ., p. 232. 

9 

Rollo May (ed.). Existential Psychology (New York: 
Random House, 1961), p. 8^7 
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Kierkegaard shows how freedom can be used to destroy the 
self when he talks about the self rejecting one side of 
its being,or when the self wills not to be itself.^" 1 
To will to be oneself with all its possibilities and 
limitations is to exist in a condition of faith, and not 
so to will and so to exist is sin in the Kierkegaardian 
framework• 

The Human Dilemma 

Finally, Hollo May's thought underscores what it 
means to be human, and what it means to exist in faith. 

In his recent book Psychology and the Human Dilemma he 
describes the human dilemma as man's capacity to experi¬ 
ence himself as both subject and object at the same time. 
Man is a subject/object polarity. As subject he has wants, 
desires, choices, and freedom. As object he is aware of 
time, duty, responsibility, and physical and social struc¬ 
ture. If he tries to act as a pure subject, not consider¬ 
ing (denying) finite requirements such as traffic lights, 
and the engineering principles concerning how fast a car 
can negotiate a curve, he brings grief. If, on the other 
hand, he considers himself only as pure object, fully 

^Sfrfren Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death 
(New York: Doubleday, 195*0* PP« 163 - 168 . 

11 Ibid ., pp. 168-175. 
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determined and manlpuable, he becomes driven, affectless, 
and dried up. 

To see oneself as purely free, or purely determined, 
is to refuse to accept the dilemma which is one's fate and 
one's great potentiality as a human being. May affirms 
that he is not talking about two alternative ways of be¬ 
having; man cannot make a choice and still actualize him¬ 
self, for he is subject and object simultaneously. Con¬ 
sciousness consists of seeing oneself as both subject and 
object. One's freedom is his capacity not merely to live 
as subject, but in his capacity to experience both modes, 
to live in a dialectical relationship. "The neurotic 
tries to avoid anxiety by abandoning himself to irrespon¬ 
sible freedom or by the opposite way of obsessionally 

12 

controlling every little action. But neither way works. 

The two poles of our nature should not be thought 

of as opposites for they are the dimensions in which we 

13 

think and experience all the time. May borrows his 

terminology from the physicist Werner Heisenberg and calls 

Ik 

this relationship the "principle of complementarity." 

He says that the healthy person chooses to live within 
the gap between these two dimensions. 

12 

May, Psychology and the Human Dilemma , p. 21. 

13 Ibid ., p. 14. l4 Ibid., p. 10. 
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Living within the gap is another way of affirming 
what it means to live in faith in the Kierkegaardian 
sense. 


i 

I 
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CHAPTER V 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC CONCOMITANTS TO KIERKEGAARD'S 
CONCEPTS OF ANXIETY AND FAITH 

Psychosynthesis 

Psychosynthesis is a system of psychotherapy de¬ 
veloped by Dr. Roberto Assagioli. In this system the 
"Self" is conceived as a center of awareness. The ele¬ 
ments of which the self is aware are called "fields of 
consciousness," and include the "... incessant flow of 
sensations, images, thoughts, feelings, desires, and im¬ 
pulses which we can observe, analyze, and judge.As 
such the fields of consciousness change readily. But the 
conscious self is something quite different; it is the un¬ 
changing center of one's consciousness. One tends falsely 
to identify this "Self," the center of pure awareness, or 
pure self-consciousness, with the succession of changing 
waves of sensations, thoughts, and emotions which flood 
in upon his consciousness. It is, however, not to be 
Identified with any of the parts of the personality, since 
it is the dynamic center by which all the multiplicity of 
psychic and biologic elements are synthesized. 

^Roberto Assagioli. Psyohosynthesls (New York: 
Hobbs, Dorman, 1956), p. 18. 
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A problem arises when one identifies his "Self" 
with any one element in his personality, for then a per¬ 
son rejects other elements of his being. The aim in psy¬ 
chosynthesis is to unite all the elements of man's being 
and to realize the strength and wholeness that comes from 
such unity. 

The formula that is basic to this theory is as 
follows; "We are dominated by everything with which our 
self is identified. We can dominate and control every- 
thing from which we dis-identify ourselves." This formu¬ 
la is called "Dis-identification," or "Self-identifica- 
tion." In "Dis-identification" the person acknowledges 
that he is not to be identified with any one element of 
his personality and so he eliminates all partial identi¬ 
fications. In "Self-identification" the person acknow¬ 
ledges that he is a center of pure self-consciousness. 

In psychosynthesis the "Self" is believed to have 
the capacity for objectively observing what is going on 
in the human organism. One area of observation is the 
senses. This includes not only the five senses but any 
obscure sensation produced in the body. As this is done 
one realizes how fleeting sensations are. This demon¬ 
strates that the "Self" is not the body or any of the 

2 Ibid., p. 111. 
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sensations which it projects into the field of conscious¬ 
ness. 

Another field of observation is the ever-changing 
realm of the emotions. It is difficult to observe emotions 
objectively because one's attention may be carried away 
by their flow. It is obvious after this experiment that 
the self cannot be identified with the emotions, for they 
also are changing and ambivalent. 

A final field of activity is the mind. The dis¬ 
tinction between the "Self" and the mind is more difficult 
to find, but the fact that the "Self" can observe mental 
activity indicates that the "Self" is something different 
from the mind. 

The point to be emphasized is that these three 
interrelating parts of the human organism are fields of 
activity, or fields of consciousness, of which the "Self" 
is aware, but there is a difference between these fields 
of consciousness and the observer (the "Self") as such. 3 
The observer Is aware that he is different from what he 
observes. In this awareness he is "Dis-identifled" from 
the contents of his psychological states. 

The following exercises are suggested by Dr. 
Assagioli as a means of helping one to discriminate 

3 Ibid ., p. 116 . 
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between the contents of his field of consciousness and the 
"Self." In the first exercise one is to say with convic¬ 
tion and to become aware that as a fact "I have a body, 
but I am not my body." If one claims an identification 
between his "Self" and his body by saying, "I am tired," 
he commits psychological heresy, according to Dr. 
Assagioli. He must affirm that it is not the "I" or the 
"Self" that is tired; rather it is the body which is 

j tired and the tired body which transmits the sensation 
of tiredness to the "Self." This distinction is important 

! because when one identifies himself with his sensations 
he becomes a slave to his body. 

! The second step is to "Dls-identify" oneself from 

the emotional content of his consciousness: "I have an 
emotional life, but I am not my emotions." For one to 
say, "I am angry*" or "I am irritated," is to commit an 
error in psychological grammar, for it is to identify 

i 

the "Self" with a psychological state. 

The third step is to realize that: "I have an 
intellect, but I am not that intellect." The "Self" is 

( 

I not the intellect for the "Self" can stand back to ob- 

i 

| serve the thinking process, its logical and illogical 

activities, so the "Self" is not its thoughts. Further 

i 

| proof that the "Self" is not the same as the Intellect is 

! 

j seen in the fact that one cannot direct his thoughts 
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successfully toward what is boring. The "Self" is not the 
mind. 

The sensations, emotions, and intellect are tools 
by which the "Self" experiences, perceives, and acts. 

These tools are changeable and impermanent. They are 
directed, and curbed by the choice of a "Self" which is 
something vastly different. 

This statement from Dr. Assagioli underscores again 

the definition of the "Self" being used here: "The ‘I* 

4 

is simple, unchanging, constant and self-conscious." To 
affirm this with vigor and conviction does not mean that 
one has achieved the experience of the "Self," or the "I." 
But it is the process that leads to the experience of the 
"Self" and it is the key to the mastery of one's psycho¬ 
logical processes. 

Dr. Assagioli suggests that "Dis-identificatlon" 
is a spiritual exercise which should become a daily psy¬ 
cho-spiritual routine: 

I have a body, but I am not my body; 

I have emotions, but I am not my emotions; 

I have desires, but I am not my desires; 

I have an intellect, but I am not my intellect. 

He suggests that one should begin each day by "entering 

into himself." To enter into oneself is done by deeply 

^Ibld.. p. 117. 
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pondering the meaning of these words. He observes that 
we generally live ’’outside 11 ourselves; that is, we are 
every place but in the "I." One is constantly dis¬ 
tracted by numerous bodily sensations, emotions, memories, 
and thoughts about the past and the future. "We exist 
everywhere except in our self-consciousness, in the con¬ 
sciousness of that which we are in reality."-’ 

After one has "Dis-identifled" himself from the 
| contents of his consciousness he should conclude the ex¬ 
ercise by affirming: "I recognize and affirm that I am 
a centre of pure self-consciousness. I am a centre of 
j will, capable of mastering, directing, and using all my 
psychological processes and my physical body."^ When a 
person has practiced this exercise for a time he may use 
a shortened version (see Appendix B, p. 139). This 
shortened version concludes with the affirmation that "I 
am a center of awareness and of power." 

The similarities between the views of Dr. Assagioli 
and Kierkegaard are rather obvious. In both the self is 
seen as separate from the other elements of the human 
being. The other elements, or aspects of the person, are 
very much a part of the person, but they cannot be 

5 Ibid ,, p. 118. 

11 " r,n 1 " 

! c 

| Ibid., p. 119. 

i 

J 
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accepted at the expense of eliminating another element. 

In both systems man is a synthesis, and it is within this 
synthesis that man finds his greatest danger and his 
greatest hope. Both systems give man's will an essential 
position in the human personality. A main difference be¬ 
tween the two systems is that Kierkegaard is dealing with 
abstractions, whereas Dr. Assagioli deals with functions 
of the organism. Psychosynthesis is a concrete expression 
of Kierkegaard’s abstract concepts. 

Gestalt Therapy 

The basic theme of Gestalt Therapy is that people 
in our culture suffer from a fragmentation of their emo¬ 
tions, thinking, and acting. The aim of this system of 

therapy is to help people overcome a dualistic and re- 

7 

develop a unitary outlook.' 

The proponents of Gestalt Therapy argue that men 
today are full of splits and this causes unrest. We think 
in terms of maturity and immaturity, body and mind, orga¬ 
nism and environment, self and reality, as though these 
were opposing entities in conflict within the human 

7 

'Robert A. Harper, Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1959). P* 39» 
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3 

I 

;{ 

ri 

i o 

| organism. They affirm that this dualistic way of viewing j 

I life must be dissolved and that we must think in terms of 
assimilation and unity if we are to find the strength for 
I effective living. 

I 

f The Gestalt approach affirms that within the human 

3 

| organism there is strength and the ability to meet life, 

| but that this strength and ability come to a person only 

i 

| when he discovers himself, organizes himself and puts him- 

$ I 

j self to a constructive use. The terms "organize," "inte- 

I grate," and "unity" are central to the Gestalt theory. 

| People are struggling within themselves and, therefore, 

! against themselves. A person may have the attitude that 
there is a part of himself that is better left unknown. 

This comes from the person's having rejected a part of 
himself because it gave him too much trouble. He rejected I 

i 

part of himself but he did not get rid of that part. It 
is still there and because it is an unwanted part, a lost 
part, it is giving him trouble. Examples of this might be 
a person who will not accept his feeling of guilt, or one 

i 

who will not accept his grief, or the person who does not 
acknowledge his anger. All of these can be resolved if 
one accepts these conditions as being a part of himself. 

^Fredrick Pearls, Halph E. Hefferline, and Paul 
Goodman, Gestalt Therapy (New Yorks Dell, 195U. P» viii. 
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I The aim of Gestalt Therapy, as it is being consid- 

| ered in this study, is to help the person to acknowledge 

I what he is doing at the present time. It attempts to help 

| him become aware of how he is functioning as a person. 

\ 

\ The point is that when he becomes actively aware of what 

! 

| he is doing, he can take responsibility for it. It is he 

*0 

who is doing what he is doing. This awareness is essen¬ 
tial to change. "One cannot on any rational ground take 
responsibility for what one is not in contact with." 9 10 
This is true whether it applies to past events or present 

experiences. 

i 

| If one makes contact with them and becomes aware 

of what they are and how they figure in one's func¬ 
tioning, then one becomes responsible for them, not 
in the sense of now having to assume some burden 
that was not there before, but rather in the sense 
of now recognizing that it is oneself who determines 
in most instances whether they shall or shall not 
continue to exist.10 

In this system the person is active, not passive. 

Another way of stating the Gestalt approach is that 
it attempts to shift the "inner conflict" between impulse 
and resistance out into the open. In doing this the per¬ 
son sees himself as both the desirer and the restrainer. 

9 Ibid ., p. 23. 

10 Ibid. 
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I An important aim of Gestalt Therapy is Self- 

? 

| awareness. This is not to be confused with Introspection, 

I or a preoccupation with one's behavior and thoughts. The 

I emphasis is on Self-awareness, not because this is an end 

i 

| in itself, but because this is the area in which so many 

l people are handicapped. The aim of this approach is to 

$ 

| extend in every direction a person's awareness of what he 

I is doing in the present. 

This statement from Pearls and Associates summar¬ 
izes the Gestalt Therapy concept: 

It is only in the recognition of your emotions that 
you can be aware as a biological organism, either 
of what you are up against in the environment or of 
what specific opportunities are at the moment pre¬ 
sented. It is only if you acknowledge and accept 
your longing for someone or something—the assess¬ 
ment of the strength of your urge to seek out this 
person or thing as you confront the distance or ob¬ 
stacles that separate you—that you obtain orienta¬ 
tion for appropriate action. It is only if you ack¬ 
nowledge and accept your grief—the sense of despair 
and not knowing where to turn as you confront the 
loss of someone or something of great concern to 
you—that you can weep and say good-by. It is only 
if you acknowledge and accept your anger, feeling 
that posture of attack as you confront the person 
or thing which frustrates you, that you can mobilize 
your energies effectively for surmounting these ob¬ 
stacles in your path. 11 

There are a number of exercises the Gestalt Thera¬ 
pist may use to achieve his purpose. The one being used 
in this study is called "Feeling the Actual." In this 


11 Ibid ., p. 99 . 
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1 exercise the individual is asked to acknowledge what he 

i 

| is most aware of at the present moment. This is done by 

\ 

I the individual's forming a series of sentences beginning 

\ with the words "Here and now I am aware of " In 

) 

> 

| each of these sentences he is to report what stands out 

I in his awareness at the present moment. He may report 

\ what he is aware of from any or all of the aspects of his 

i 

| personality: emotions, thoughts, senses, or sensations. 

i 

| In doing this the individual is becoming actively aware 
of what he is experiencing, of what he is doing at that 
moment, and thus has the opportunity to synthesize. 

The similarities between the Gestalt approach and 
Kierkegaard are striking. In both systems man is not 
just an accumulation of elements or aspects of the animal 
and the Divine, of body and spirit. Man is a synthesis of 
different qualities and his strength and wholeness come 
from his being aware of what he is. The problem for man 
emerges when he attempts to deny or disclaim a part of 
what he is. 

The "Here and Now" exercises of Gestalt Therapy 
present an opportunity for the abstract concepts of 
Kierkegaard's thought to become concrete in the experience 
of individuals. 
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PART II 


CLINICAL SECTION: THE GROUP EXPERIENCES 
WITH THE CONCEPTS OF ANXIETY AND FAITH 
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CHAPTER VI 


GROUP CONTEXTS PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 


The Context of the Groups Within the Church Setting 

Two groups were held in churches that have been 
involved in an adult education and enrichment program 
called "Invitation To Adventure," a program carried on 
in a number of Disciples of Christ churches in Southern 
California. A quotation from some material used to pro¬ 
mote the program will indicate the aim of this program 
within the church setting. 

"PURPOSE 

Believing that the greatest battles of time are 
fought within the inner part of man's being, and 
that life is continually confronting men with more 
problems than solutions (this church) is dedicated 
to the work of meeting people where they are, and 
helping them through their struggles to find a firm 
center of gravity for their lives. 

"PEOPLE 

We are Interested in people, their inner and emo¬ 
tional welfare. Our culture offers much to live 
on but people need something to live for . Life 
can be filled with activity but empty of meaning. 

"PROBLEMS PEOPLE PACE TODAY 

Loneliness • • • Honest skepticism • • • Distrust 
• • • Fear • • • Seeking to be intellectually and 
emotionally honest • • • Craving for relationships 
that go beyond the trivia • . • Disenchantment with 
the traditional church, its worn out cliches and 
pious platitudes • • • Religious stagnation • • . 
Desire to deepen religious experience. 

If the above description speaks to you we invite 
you to participate in . . . 
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"INVITATION TO ADVENTURE—a process of small group 
exploration into the basic problems and truths of 
life." 

The groups are generally composed of eight or ten 
members. They meet one night each week for two hours, 
and continue for a ten-week period. 

This program is set up in a progressive series so 
that a person begins in Series One and moves on into suc¬ 
cessive series. Series One gives the participants an 
opportunity to explore their ideas and beliefs about 
Christian concepts and doctrines. Among the topics in¬ 
troduced are, "My Belief about God," "Prayer," "The 
Church," and."My Relationship With Others." There is 
freedom within this structure and the groups may discuss 
the topic presented or something else that is vital to 
them at that time. Series Two is less structured and 
the individuals are urged to discuss what is most impor¬ 
tant to them as they face life. In Series Three the 
Bible is the central theme. It is suggested that the 
individuals read selected portions of the Bible in pre¬ 
paration for the weekly meetings. The leader assigns 
seven chapters each week. Each selection is taken from 
a different type of Biblical material such as History, 

Law, Psalms, and Epistles. As they read they are asked 
to write down their impressions, feelings, and the meaning 
they find in the passage. These they bring and share with 
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the group as a spring-board for group discussion. The 
groups that are formed beyond Series Three are oriented 
toward witness and action. 


Group Guidelines and Procedures 

The guidelines to be followed are presented by 
the leader in an attempt to set the tone for the group 
experiences 

1. These meetings are open. You can discuss any 
topic you want to discuss. Nothing is out of 
bounds. 

2. We will ask that you speak from your experience, 
that you share what you have experienced first¬ 
hand • 

3* We ask you to remember that each person speaks 
out of his own experience, and that each person 
listens out of his own experience. As you listen 
to others, try to keep this thought in mind. 

4. We are not searching for the "right answers," 
but we are seeking to explore the truth of our 
religion as we see it, and to grow through this 
exploration. 

5* The amount of knowledge a person has is not 

important in this experience. The thing impor¬ 
tant here is that you share your experiences and 
your feelings. 

6. The leader of this group is not your "answer 
mam." He is here to venture and learn along 
with you. 

7* This experience is an adventure. When one ad¬ 
ventures there is a feeling of expectancy and 
excitement, because he will discover the unknown. 
When one adventures he has a general goal in 
mind but much of what he finds will be new. It 
may also be frightening and appear dangerous. 

This is a part of what it means to adventure. 
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8. Attendance is important. Each person here has 
agreed to set aside this ten-week period for 
these meetings. It is a covenant, a sacred ag¬ 
reement that we have made with each other and 
God. If you cannot attend for some unforeseen 
reason, please call so that we will not be un¬ 
duly concerned about your absence. 


Techniques 


Feeling Reports . Sometimes the group sessions 
were begun by asking the members to share feelings they 


have as the meeting begins. 

on a chalk board. Here are 

Tired 
Anxious 
Nervous 
Stormy Weather 


These feelings were listed 

some examples: 

Agnostic 

Ill 

Excitement 

Edgy 

an unexplainable 
feeling 


This list comes from the first meeting of one of the 


groups and indicates a high degree of unrest. 

This list comes from a group that had been meeting 
for five or six sessions: 


Inquisitive 

Worried-Scared 

Dissatisfied 

Relaxed 

Thankful 


Good 

Accomplishment 

Unconcerned 

Concerned 


The listing of feelings that are present in the 
group serves several purposes. In the first place it 
brings their feelings out in the open where they can be 
recognized. As a result of this the groups often became 
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involved in a discussion that was important and helpful 
to all. 

For the purpose of this study, however, the reason 
that this technique was used is that it is an exercise 
in awareness. Xt caused them to have to look at how they 
felt and what was going on in them at the present time. 
Some people in the groups were reluctant to express any 
feelings; they were either not actively aware of their 
feelings or they did not want to express them, or they 
felt they were not important. On several occasions the 
group would ask a silent member to share what he was feel¬ 
ing at that moment. 

When a person expresses an emotion, he can become 
aware that it is his, that he generated it. What has been 
subjectively his now becomes objectively his. If it is 
a disturbing emotion he has an opportunity to deal with 
it either in the group or by himself. 

Charts made by group members . In another exercise 
the group members were asked to think of something about 
themselves that they would like to change, something 
about themselves that they did not like. They were given 
a large sheet of paper and asked to externalize this con¬ 
flict. They could use any method they chose to present 
their problem—draw a picture, use stick figures, write 
a poem, make a diagram, or simply write down in sentence 
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form a description of the conflict. The leader suggested 
such things as gossip, envy, jealousy, laziness, and pro¬ 
crastination as being examples of things people have 
trouble overcoming. 

A period of twenty minutes was given for them to 
prepare their presentation. At the close of this time 
the group was called together and each person was given 
an opportunity to share his problem with the group. 

The purpose of this exercise, in the study under 
consideration, was to do much the same thing as was done 
in the feeling reports. It enabled a person to externalize 
an inner conflict, and to become actively aware of it. 

This is an exercise in confession and as each presented 
his problem he was asked questions about it. In some in¬ 
stances the group helped the person to decide on some form 
of action which would help solve the problem. 

Another part of this exercise was to ask each per¬ 
son to see if his problem could be described in terms of 
one of Kierkegaard *s categories of anxiety. Some of them 
were quickly fitted into Kierkegaard's system, while others 
required some study before they could be understood from 
the Kierkegaardian point of view. 

The “Here and Now 11 Experiments . The "Here and Now" 
exercise is something that the members were asked to do 
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as an experiment several times a day during the week. 
During the group session they would report on their ex¬ 
periences with this technique. This will be considered 
in the next two chapters of this study. 

This exercise was also used in the group meetings. 
It was used as a means of beginning the group discussions 
on some occasions. The leader would begin by acknowledg¬ 
ing what he was most aware of, and then invite the other 
members to do the same. Several times the things acknowl¬ 
edged became the center of helpful discussions. 

The "Here and Now" exercise was also used during 
the periods in which the groups might be drifting from 
one topic to another. The leader would ask who wished 
to acknowledge what was going on "Here and Now." This 
enabled the group to acknowledge what it was doing. It 
does the same thing for a group that it does for an in¬ 
dividual; it enables the group to be actively aware of 
what it is doing and thus gives them an opportunity to 
decide whether they want to keep doing it or not. As 
an individual or a group becomes aware of what it is 
doing there is opportunity for purposive change to take 
place. 


Diagrams presented by the leader . The purpose of 
this study was not only to help people discover new 
freedom and strength for life, but to help them explore 
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the meaning of life from a Christian perspective, and to 
help them find meaning for their lives within this frame¬ 
work. In order to help the groups become acquainted with 
the Kierkegaardian perspective of the Christian faith the 
author prepared a diagram outlining Kierkegaard’s concept 
of anxiety and faith. It was a simplified presentation 
of Kierkegaard's The Sickness unto Death . 

The leader also prepared diagrams explaining the 
approaches of Psychosynthesis and Gestalt Therapy. 

Copies of these are in the Appendix. 

Mimeographed materials . When the charts were pre¬ 
sented the groups requested copies of this material. Be¬ 
cause of this the leader decided to prepare mimeographed 
reproductions of the diagrams. The mimeographed repro¬ 
ductions also include some explanatory notes. Copies of 
the mimeographed materials are In the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE EXPERIENCES OF GROUP "A" 

Group Background 

This group was formed in a congregation of about 
\ 500 members. The church is located in a middle-class 

7 

‘ community just north of Long Beach, California. The con- 

j gregation is about forty years old and has been at its 

{ 

I present location all of that time. It is composed of 
j middle to lower middle-class people. Theologically the 

i 

i 

* church leans toward the conservative persuasion. 

I 

| All of the members of this group are quite active 

| in their church, and they have been in the church life 

1 

1 

; all of their lives. They range in age from about twenty- 
two to sixty. All of them had been in a Series One Adven 

I ture group within the last year and were eager to be in 

1 

this group. Several of them have important places of 
leadership in their church. As a whole, the group is 
theologically conservative. They were bothered, for 
example, by the leader's symbolic treatment of the Garden 
of Eden story. They felt that this was literal, historic 
fact. 

This church has just begun the Adventure groups 
within the last year. A Series Two group had not been 
held before the present group was formed. It was in 
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H 

| consultation with the pastor of the church that the leader 

j requested permission to conduct a group in the church. 

3 

! 

! The leader requested that the group be composed of not 

i 

i more than ten members. The first night there were eleven 

j members. After the second session one of the couples 

■i 

dropped out, saying that it was going to be "too psycho- 

jj 

j logical" for them. The group has remained the same size 

j since that time. 

| 

• This group met in a conference room at the church. 

| 

j At the close of each session the leader would ask the 
| group if they had any suggestions as to how they would 

| like to bring that meeting to a close. Each night a dif- 

j ferent suggestion was made and here are some of them: 

passing the peace of God, Friendship circle, singing "Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds," and sentence prayers. Finally, a 
word should be said about the manner in which the Kierke- 
gaardian concepts were introduced into this group. This 
group was open and virtually without structure. They were 
free to talk about problems not dealt with to their satis¬ 
faction in the Series One group, problems at home, on the 
job, or at church. It was within the context of this free 
discussion that the leader Introduced the material in the 
theoretical portion of this dissertation. When the dis¬ 
cussion came to the place where Kierkegaard's concepts were 
helpful, they were introduced, or the group's attention was 
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I again called to a point of Kierkegaard's system previously 

1 discussed. 

i ! 

i 

j Before we turn to the experiences of the individ- 

\ 

5 uals in the groups a comment should be made describing the 

\ manner in which their experiences are being described in 

j 

j this study. To begin with, a name appears and below it 

| is a brief description of the individual. Following this 

i ! 

| is a report of this individual's Experience with the Exer - 

i ! 

olses of Gestalt Therapy and/or Psychosynthesis. The 
caption Type of Anxiety gives the type of problem this 
person is facing, looking at it from the Kierkegaardian 
point of view. Usually each individual has either found 
his own type of anxiety as he looked at the Kierkegaardian 
scheme, or it came out when he prepared his chart. The 
last three captions are evaluations. The first one is 
called Personal Evaluation , and it gives the person's own 
evaluation of his experience in the group. The second 
one is the Group's Evaluation and it indicates the group's 
observations about the person at the close of the sessions. 
Finally, the Author * s Evaluation appears and it gives the 
author's observations about the person and the person's 
experience in the group. 
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■ Individual Profiles 1: Hob 

j Rob is a gentleman of about 4-5 years old. He Is 

j average height, slightly heavy, and has a round face. 

) Rob is a minor executive in a firm near his home. He does 

j 

\ well at his job and is an effective layman in his church. 

I 

! He was friendly and talked readily in the group. He said 

? 

| he came to the group because he wanted to become a more 

i 

! effective Christian, both in his personal life and in the 

* 

I church. Early in the group sessions he was cooperative 
and was very insightful as the group began to look at the 

! 

! chart outlining Kierkegaard's concept of anxiety. 


Experiences with exercises . Rob reported only one 

experience with the exercises: 

Rob ... I was aggravated at my boy tonight because he 
went out collecting for his paper route and returned 
saying he had finished, but he hadn't. I began to 
climb on his back a little bit. Then I remembered 
the Dis-identification exercise and realized that I 
was literally letting my emotions dominate me. I 
settled down after using it. I used it several other 
times this week also. Ordinarily I would have become 
more upset. 

Dora . . . Does this mean that you want to wipe out all 
your emotions? 

Rob • • .No, but I want to stop letting my emotions get 
out of control and stop yelling at my kids. 


Type of anxiety . Rob indicated several times that 
he felt he belonged in the perfectionistic category. This 
came out when he drew his chart. He indicated that he had 
plans and hopes for himself as a Christian, but he fell 
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down when it came to putting these plans into practice. 

Personal evaluation . He indicated that the experi¬ 
ence had been helpful for him because he became better 
acquainted with Maryanne, James, and Veea. He made no 
other comments about the significance of the experience 
for him. 

Group 1 s evaluation . The group made no comment 
about any changes in Hob. 

Author 1 s evaluation . In the early part of the 
meetings Hob was quite involved. He supported the author 
and made an effort to use the exercises. About half way 
through the sessions Hob said he was unhappy. When the 
group questioned him about this he said he felt he should 
be doing more as a Christian. He said, referring to the 
chart, that he felt he had plans and beliefs, but that he 
felt he was not carrying them out. When asked what he 
would like to do, he said he felt he should be calling on 
some people in the church. He accepted an assignment of 
calling on these people, and he was to report to the 
group the following week. He did not make the calls that 
week, but did make them the week following. Rob indicated 
that he felt much better, more satisfied. 
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At mid-point in the sessions Rob became more of a 
spectator than a participant. He attended regularly but 
did not contribute much to the group after that point. 

It was about this time that Rob indicated, along with one 
other group member, that he felt that the author should 
provide more leadership in the group. He seemed to be 
expecting a lecture-type of meeting. It is the author's 
opinion that Rob did not want to discuss anything "too 
personal" in the meetings, and for this reason did not 
get more involved. 


Individual Profiles 2: Morle 

Morie is about 24 years old, recently discharged 
from the military service, and recently married. He is 
a truck driver and drives a route in the Los Angeles area. 
He is about five feet, eleven inches tall, average weight, 
speaks rather softly and is shy. Morie works with the 
Boy Scouts, and has a troop in his church. Several times 
in the group he mentioned how nervous he feels when they 
have a special program. He tends to brood over his prob¬ 
lems, but does not do much about them. He says he has 
minor depressions, but they aren't very bad. His wife 
disagrees with him. His depressions are not minor and 
they bother her. 
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Experiences with exercises . He reported this: 

Morie ... I went out to the Sports Arena to take some 
stuff to the Home Show. After being there eleven 
hours a guy wants to get home. The traffic was 
heavy and I felt myself getting anxious. I "Dis- 
Identifled?' and fell In line with the other cars and 
trucks and just took It easy. 

Rob • . • You mean you didn't get irritated at the fellow 
in front of you? 

Morie • • .No. 

Author • • • Was this a different experience for you? 

Morie . . . Yes. 

Maryanne • • • (his wife) I agree, it affected him. He 
usually comes home excited and tense. 


Type of anxiety . In Kierkegaard's system of anxi¬ 
ety Morie would have to be placed among those who are ab¬ 
sorbed in their inadequacies. This is where he placed 
himself and it fits in with his problem of brooding. 


Personal evaluation . Morie • . . Out of this 
group I have learned that instead of trying to do 
everything myself, I should do what I can and then 
get someone else to do what I can't. 


Group's evaluation . Morie's wife, Maryanne, made 

this comment about her husband: 

Those exercises, or something must be working with 
Morie. Tonight, for example, he was working in the 
house. He said he was going to put the molding 
around the wall in the back room. I told him that 
he was not going to have time, and he really didn't 
need to do it tonight. He said: "Yeah, you're 
right. I can do it tomorrow." I was so shocked, 

I didn't know what to do. Usually he would say, 

"No, I can't let it wait." Or, if he had to let it 
wait, he would grumble. I was shocked by his calm¬ 
ness. 
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Then the other evening he called and said he would 
be late. He got home about 7s00. Usually when he 
is late he rushes in and makes a fuss, but this time 
he didn't. I figured he must have been doing some¬ 
thing to help him change his attitude. 

Author * s evaluation . Morie was quite open and 
genuine in the group. His attendance was regular and he 
participated well and on a personal level. 

Morie is the passive aggressive type and his wife 
is active aggressive. This is part of the reason for 
his symptom of brooding. She makes demands on him and 
being in the economic bracket he is in, he is unable to 
earn enough to purchase the things they need as they start 
out in their marriage. He does not stand up to her so 
he turns his feelings inward. 

Individual Profiles \\ Maryanne 

Maryanne is Morie's wife. She is about 21 years 
old, about five feet and eight Inches tall, and about 
25 pounds overweight. She was well groomed in the group 
meeting, but at home she doesn't take care of her dressing 
and grooming as she should. Her front teeth are begin¬ 
ning to decay and it is rather noticeable. She has com¬ 
plained several times, seemingly in a joking manner, about 
the fact that they do not have a washing machine. They 
are expecting a baby, and she says she will probably have 
to wash diapers on a wash board, Maryanne enjoys singing 
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in the choir and also does solo work in the church. She 
told the group of several embarrassing moments she had 
in the last year when her solos didn't turn out the way 
she wanted them to. 

Experiences with exercises . Maryanne was coopera¬ 
tive and talked easily in the group, but did not report 
any experiences with the exercises. 


Type of anxiety . On the chart she made she indi¬ 
cated that she was unhappy with the fact that she was so 
"pushy." This seemed to be conflicting with her role as 
a woman and a wife. On her chart she said she "Carries 
Too Much," meaning that she carries too much influence. 
She wants to lead but this is in conflict with her image 
of herself as a woman. 

In Kierkegaard's system she is one who wills not 
to be herself. 


Personal evaluation . Maryanne ... I feel differ¬ 
ently toward Dora. I felt before that we were in 
different classes, she seemed above me. 

Dora • • • Before I prejudged Maryanne, now I feel like 
I know her better. I feel closer to her. 

Maryanne ... Several weeks ago I was walking our dog 
and we went by Dora's house. I decided to stop and 
visit with her. She was not home so we didn't get 
to talk, but before this group I would not have had 
the courage to go up and knock on her door, I would 
have gone by, hoping she wouldn't see me. 
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Group 1 s evaluation . The group did not make any 
comments about Maryanne. 

Author 1 s evaluation . It is the author's opinion 
that Maryanne came into the group a fairly well balanced 
person, although she was a bit aggressive for a woman. 

She reported only one situation in which she might have 
used the Self-Identification exercise, but she did not 
use it and she did not say why. She did experience a 
change in her relationship with Dora. Other than this 
there was no observable growth in her personality. 

Individual Profiles 4: James 

James, a laboring man, age 45, works for a steel 
firm. He did not finish high school and is quite self- 
conscious about his limited education. He is shy, and 
did not say anything in the group sessions until he was 
asked a question. He paid close attention to the group 
discussions, and on several occasions would stay after 
the session to talk with the author about certain topics 
in the discussion. He said he felt stupid, and did not 
want to ask questions in the group. James keeps his 
problems within, and broods over them. 

Experiences with exercises . One night when James 
was talking about how he felt toward his limited education, 
the group suggested that he try this exercise during the 
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week: "I have a limited education, but I am not my educa¬ 
tion; I have limited knowledge, but I am not my knowledge. 
I am a center of pure self-consciousness." 

The following week Morie asked James how he had 
done on his assignment. 

James . . . Well ... I went through the assignment sev¬ 
eral times. 

Author ... How did you phrase it? 

James ... I said, I have a limited education, but I am 
not my education. I did this off and on during the 
week. 

Morie . . . Did it make any difference? 

James . • • Yeah, my wife's doctors got her prescription 
mixed up so I got on the phone and told them I wanted 
it straightened out. That was one thing I did. Then 
I decided at work that I wasn't going to be pushed 
around by some of those guys that have been bossing 
me. 

Author • • • James, what caused you to act differently? 
James • • • Mostly it came from the things we talked 

about in the meeting last week, and from going through 
this exercise. 

Veea (his wife). • . I can see a difference in him. As 
a rule when he has a problem at work he won't talk to 
me when he comes home. He Just clams up in his own 
world. This week he was a normal human being. 

Author . • • Tell us how he is different now at home. 

Veea ... Even our daughters notice it. When he comes 
home he shares different experiences with us and is 
more a part of the family. About that medicine 
problem he mentioned awhile ago, I was surprised 
when I heard him talking on the phone like he did. 

It didn't sound like him. He was expressing himself 
and telling what he wanted. In twenty-two years I 
have not heard him do that. 

Author • . • What would he normally do? 

Veea ... He would have handed the phone to me and let 
me settle it. 

Author • • • James is becoming more of a self. 

Veea ... Yes, and it sure takes a load off my shoulders. 

Type of anxiety. James is suffering from the 
problem of being absorbed in his own inadequacies. This 
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is obvious from his attitude about his limited education, 
and it appeared in the chart he made. 


Personal evaluation . James ... I feel good 
about this class. Due to my poor education I felt 
bad, but I'm not letting that bother me so much now 
as I did before. 

Rob • . • Your limited education bothered you that much? 

James • • • Very, very much. 

Author • • • Are there other changes you notice in your¬ 
self? 

James ... My intentions are better, and I feel stronger 
in doing what I want to do. 

Group member ... What do you want to do? 

James • • • Get another job. 

James ... I feel closer to Jim and Dora. When we began 
and I heard them talking about their problems, I was 
surprised. I didn't think that they had the same 
problems I have. They have daughters and we have 
daughters, but I didn't think they had the same 
problems we have. 

James ... I lost my halo? 

Group member ... Jim lost his halo but gained a brother. 

James • • • I also learned something from Morie and Mary- 
anne. I saw how they Just spoke up about things that 
bothered them, and after the first several meetings 
I decided to do the same thing. 

Author ... Have you done this? 

James ... I have spoken more in the last three months 
than in the last three years. 


Group * s evaluation . Veea (his wife) • • .Jim has 
changed a lot. People notice it and ask me about it. 
He filled out an application for a new Job, and he 
talks more now, even when things bother him. 

Author ... He has begun to share himself withjiou? 

Veea • • • Yes, and this is very Important to me, and I 
think it has helped me not to have to take the nerve 
pills the doctor gave me. 

Author • • • The way he was acting was affecting you? 

Veea ... Yes. I didn't realize it and neither did he. 

Rob ... I think James has made a bigger change than 
anyone in the room. 


i 
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Author 1 s evaluation . There is no doubt that Jim 
has changed. Toward the end he spoke out more in the 
group, although not as much as one of his comments above 
might imply. The people in the group noticed that he was 
acting more aggressively around the church, and they en¬ 
joyed being with him more than before. 

Jim is bothered by a nagging sense of inadequacy. 

He is dependent, and though he has stepped out some, he 
still has a long way to go. He stands in dread of the 
future, wishing he could run, but feeling too dependent. 

Individual Profiles Veea 

Veea is James' wife and is about 45 years old. 

She has a rather plain looking face, and has her hair 
dyed black. The dye seems to accent the appearance of 
her face. Her education is limited, but not quite so much 
as James', and it does not seem to bother her. She did 
not say very much in the group, although she spoke easily 
with the author after the sessions. She told the author 
in private that she was not going to say much in the group 
because she wanted James to speak out, and she felt he 
wouldn't if she said very much. In the group sessions 
she listened closely, but did not say anything unless 
someone asked her a question. She told the group very 
little about herself. 
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Experience with experiments. Veea reported one 
experience with the "Here and Now" experiment. She got 
angry at James about something before he went to work. 
She went back to bed and lay there, thinking about the 
problem and being very unhappy about it. She said she 
acknowledged several times: "Here and now I am angry." 
Soon she began to realize how "silly it was" to be angry 
for what James did, and the anger left her. 


Type of anxiety . Veea has trouble accepting the 
limitations of having a physical ailment which she will 
have to live with for several years. She is fighting it. 
She does not want to accept the limitations that go with 
having a physical body. She wants to be another self, 
or she does not accept the self that she is. This came 
to light as she shared her chart with the group. She 
indicated that she had a physical problem she was strug¬ 
gling with but did not indicate what it was. 


Personal evaluation . Veea ... I have been off 
my medicine for a month now. 

Author • • • What medicine? 

Veea • • • The doctor gave me some pills to relax the 
muscles in my stomach. 

Author ... How did you stop? 

Veea ... I ran out and started using the "Here and Now" 
exercises when I sat down to eat. I haven't taken 
the pills for over a month. 

Author • • • How long had you taken them? 

Veea . . • About a year. 

Veea • • • Another thing I'd like to say is that our three 
daughters are almost grown and James and I are growing 
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closer together instead of farther apart like some 
couples do at this stage. This is very important 
to me. We are sharing together more like we did 
when we were first married. We go out together 
more. 


Group 1 s evaluation . Author ... James, do you 
notice any difference in your wife? 

James • • • She's more relaxed. I even come home and 
crack a joke now and then. She is more calm. 

Author 1 s evaluation . Veea is a puzzle. The author 
knows less about her than any other member of the group. 
She obviously has been the aggressive one in the marriage, 
but she didn't appear aggressive at all in the group, not 
even in relationship to James. Why did she all of a 
sudden decide to step back and "let James speak out"? 

She shared very little of herself with the group. Her 
chart Indicated she had a physical problem but she did 
not say what it was. It was almost as though she was 
there but she was not there. 

Individual Profiles 6: Jim 

Jim is about 35 years old, about five feet and 
seven inches tall, and rather slim. He has a slim face 
and dresses in a neat, casual manner. He spoke up 
easily in the group, expressing his opinions freely. 

Jim has been a member of his church all his life and is 
presently a church elder. His occupation is delivering 
mail. He did not present any special problems to the 
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group. His main comment about himself was that he keeps 


his feelings in and doesn't get upset very often. He 
said it is not necessary to get upset. 


Experience with exercises . Jim did not report any 
experiences with the exercises until the last night of 
the group meetings. 

Jim • • • This week I went to buy some lumber. I always 
feel inadequate when I go to the lumber yard; I don't 
know the right terms to use. Any way I felt out-of- 
place and inadequate. 

No one would help me at the first yard, so I went to 
another one. As I drove over there I realized I was 
unhappy. I didn't use one of the exercises but I 
just stopped and asked myself what I was unhappy 
about. I decided that it was because I felt inade¬ 
quate. Then it didn't bother me any more. 


Type of anxiety . Jim's problem in part is that he 
is not satisfied with the self that he is. He says he 
wishes he had a better job, and he wishes he had gone to 
dental school as he had planned when he got out of high 
school. His chart indicated that he was unhappy, unhappy 
with himself. 


Personal evaluation . Jim ... I have always felt 
that I could do just anything. This chart has helped 
me to realize some of my limitations. Some things 
I can do and do well, other things I can't do, and I 
think it's good for me to own up to this. 

Author ... Have you felt quilty about your limitations? 

Jim . . . Yes, but now I feel more of a release. 
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Group 1 s evaluation * The group made no comment about ! 
any change they had seen In Jim. ' 

Author 1 s evaluation . Jim has the appearance of 
being calm but he is not. He did not try any of the exer¬ 
cises, perhaps because he was sure of his own way of 
handling problems. The author's opinion is that he be¬ 
lieves in keeping a stiff upper lip and to date it has 
worked for him. He appears to be logic-oriented, and 
controls himself by his mental powers. His unhappiness, 
which he expressed in his chart, possibly comes from the 
fact that he is not in touch with his emotions. In hold¬ 
ing down his emotions he is not integrated, and hence 
unhappy• 

Individual Profiles 2* Dora 

Dora, Jim's wife, is about 3^ years old. She is 
very neat and well groomed. Dora grew up In the church 
of which they are members and is quite active in it. In 
their family she is more aggressive than Jim. She is j 

rather rigid in her religious beliefs. Dora was out¬ 
spoken, sometimes in an apologetic way, and her frankness 
helped the group to get involved. She had a number of s 

comments to make for and against the Kierkegaardlan 
system. 
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Experiences with exercises * During one of the 
early sessions Jim said that Dora had gotten real angry 
one evening that week. A frustrating problem had come 
up in connection with their daughters and a singing group 
they were in at high school. “When all this hit me," she 
said, "I just got furious. I can't pen things up inside 
me. If I'm going to cry, I cry. If I'm going to getmad, 

I get mad. I'm not ashamed of what I did, I'm glad." 

Jim had suggested that she use the "Dis-Identifica- 

tion" exercise, but she wouldn't. Dora said, “I didn't do 

it because I wasn't through being mad." 

Jim ... (with a smile) I thought the exercise would 
help her not to get so mad. 

Dora ... I was not through being mad, for one thing, 
and then there are other ways I have to tackle a 
problem rather than go through a little verse. 

Jim • . • She was getting her anger out and she felt 
that to say the exercise would be to hold in her 
feelings and she didn't want to do that. 

Dora ... I didn't want to supress the feelings. 

Author ... Do you see this Dis-Identification exercise 
as an attempt to suppress emotions? 

Dora ... It seems like it. It is supposed to calm you 
down so you'll never get angry. 

Author • • • It is not intended to keep you from getting 
angry, it is rather to prevent your anger from domin¬ 
ating you. There is nothing wrong with having emo¬ 
tions. These experiments are designed to help you 
if you find your emotions are controlling you. 

Dora had this experience with the “Here and Now" 
exercise: 

Dora ... I was sewing and was in a hurry, and I found 
myself leaning over the machine, working close to 
the material, and trying to force it through the 
machine. I noticed that the muscles in my back were 
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getting sore up near my neck. I realized what 
I was doing so I said, “Here and now I am in a big 
hurry and I'm trying to force this material through 
the machine." I noticed as I said this I relaxed, 
straightened up, and stopped trying to make the 
machine sew faster than it could. I relaxed for a 
short time and then noticed I was tense again so I 
did the exercise again. It worked. 

Tfpe of anxiety . Dora by her own admission has the 
Perfectionistic type of anxiety. The author agrees with 
her. If happenings in the concrete world do not meet her 
standards, she tends to become overly depressed and con¬ 
cerned. 

Personal evaluation. Dora made no comment about 
what this experience had meant to her. 

Group * s evaluation . No comment was made about 
Dora by the group. 

Author's evaluation . Dora was the most out-spoken 
member of the group. She has her own way of doing things 
and does not want any advice from the outside. Her commert 
about not needing to "say a little verse" indicates her 
attitude. 

Dora says she is very worried about the world and 
feels it is her responsibility to change the world. This 
came out in her chart. She has an idea that she has to 
be perfect. She does not want to accept her own limita¬ 
tions and live within them. If she can't do something, 
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she feels guilty and punishes herself by self-criticism. 
She has a strong super-ego. 

Although she entered into much of the discussion, 
she still held much of what we were talking about, as far 
as the charts were concerned, in serious question. The 
author suggested that the last meeting close with the 
reading of poems, portions of Scripture, or any inspira¬ 
tional thought that the group member might like to bring 
and share. Dora said she wanted to read the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. She felt that it had more 
truth for us than Kierkegaard. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE EXPERIENCES OF GROUP "B" 

Group Background 

This group was formed in the author's congregation. 
The church is located in a lower middle-class community 
about twenty miles east of Los Angeles, California. The 
congregation is ten years old and has an active membership 
of 175* For the last four years this congregation has 
featured the Invitation To Adventure groups as the main 
emphasis in its adult program. About 80 of its members 
have been in Series One, about 30 in Series Two, and about 
15 in Series Three of this program. 

The group being considered here is composed of 
five members. Four of them had been together in a Series 
Two group last spring and were eager to continue together. 
All the members are quite active in the church, four of 
them have important places of leadership. The theological 
position of the church and of this group tends to lean 
toward the liberal side. They are willing to accept a 
symbolical interpretation of parts of the Bible. Several 
said that they thought it was meant to be that way in the 
first place. 

This group met in the home of one of the couples in 
the group. At the close of the first several meetings the 
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author asked these group members how they would like to 
close the meeting. They had no suggestions. It was at 
the third meeting that the group decided that it did not 
want to close in any particular way. This group was re¬ 
luctant to close the meetings at the end of the two-hour 
limit. Several times the meetings continued to three 
hours. Part of this was due to the type of friendships 
these people had established. An Important factor in¬ 
volved here is that the meetings were held in a home. 

This group was conducted very much like the former 
group, with this exception; before each session the mem¬ 
bers were to have read the selected portion of the Bible, 
and the meeting began with a discussion of their reactions 
to what they had read. After this was done, sometimes 
before it was completed, the group would begin discussing 
some personal problem of one of the members. As the first 
session began, the author described the polarities of 
man's nature as symbolized in Genesis 2:7 and gave Kierke¬ 
gaard's definition of sin and faith. In the following 
sessions this was referred to along with the Gestalt 
Therapy and the Psychosynthesis theories as the discussion 
seemed to merit it. 

Individual Profiles 8: Dee 

Dee is a 45 year old woman, about five feet and 
five inches tall and about twenty pounds overweight. Her 
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hair is about half gray. She dresses well when in public 
but at home is sometimes quite sloppy. Her husband died 
six years ago. She cared for her parents during their 
latter years. Her mother died within a year after her 
husband's death. She cared for her father during a four¬ 
teen month illness prior to his death. She has the appear¬ 
ance and communicates the feeling that she is a very sad 
person. 

Dee has been a member of the church all her life 
and is a charter member of her present church. She sings 
in the choir faithfully. 

She has one son, age twenty, who recently married. 
The couple live with her. Dee's daughter-in-law came to 
her pastor several months after her marriage and indicated 
that Dee was very depressed because she found out that the 
daughter-in-law was pregnant when they were married. Dee 
did not come to church for several months after this, but 
lately has returned. 

Dee holds in her feelings, but when she does relax 
and laugh, her face lights up. She is presently working 
as a cook in the public school system. 

Experience with the exercises . After the first 
session Dee reported these experiences: 
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Dee ... I was driving to school the other day and became 
aware of some of the things I was doing. I said: 

"Here and now I feel nervous and tense. Here and now 
I am aware that I am gripping the steering wheel too 
tightly and began to relax. It did calm me down. 

Another time I was walking down the street and 
thought I'd try the Here and Now exercise. The thing 
I remember about that experience was that I saw some 
pigeons. If I had not been doing the exercise I'm 
sure I would not have noticed them. I enjoyed it. 

Dee commented in the third session that the Here 

and Now exercise is a kind of prayer. Sometimes she found 

herself going from the Here and Now exercise into prayer. 


Type of anxiety . When she made her chart she put 
a round black spot in the very center of the paper. She 
said that is what she does, she looks at the dark side 
but does not see the light all around it. She focuses on 
her inadequacies and the limitations of her life. 


Personal evaluation . Dee • • . This group has 
helped me. I haven't taken a nerve pill in a month. 

Group member • • • Why haven't you? 

Dee ... Well, I don't know. I've said several times 
that I should get some more, but I just haven't 
seemed to need them. 


Group's evaluation . Maria ... I have seen Dee 
change. When we began I felt you were in a depression 
and I felt you had a feeling of expectancy for what 
you would get out of the group. 

Dee • • • That's right. 

Author ... In what way has she changed? 

Maria ... She is more relaxed and calmed down. 
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Author 1 s evaluation . Dee's appearance and attitude 
did change during the group experience. She began to 
dress more colorfully and had a more pleasant look on her 
face. One of her basic problems is that she makes strict 
demands on herself, and naturally she transfers these de¬ 
mands to others, especially her son. She was helped by 
the people in the church and the members of the group 
because they accepted both her and her son and daughter- 
in-law. It is the author's opinion that the Kierkegaardi- 
an idea of accepting the limitations of life was helpful 
to her. She came to the place that she could begin to 
accept those things which were determined in her life. 

Individual Profiles £: Loren 

He is a 39 year old man who is very active in the 
church. Loren is about five feet and seven inches tall, 
average weight, and dresses casually. He is in a drama 
group and is very interested and involved in the group's 
activities. He sometimes over-acts in his everyday re¬ 
lationships and makes things more dramatic than they 
really are. A person in a previous group he was in told 
Loren that he has a facade which he holds up to keep 
people at a safe distance. 

In the group Loren talks readily and shares per¬ 
sonal problems, but when the group wants to ask questions 
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or tries to get him to focus on a specific problem, he 
either changes the subject or refuses to give information. 
The group had to prevent him from carrying the conversa¬ 
tion off to some impersonal subject, or from talking an 
unnecessary amount of time telling about something that 
happened to him. 


Experiences with exercises . Loren reported that 
he had tried the Here and Now exercise one night when he 
couldn't go to sleep. He said it didn't work. 

The next week he reported this experience: The 
other day I started to work and noticed that I was 
the only one on the job in my department. I began 
to be angry and feel sorry for myself because the 
other men got to work outside the shop. I did the 
exercise and acknowledged several times, "Here and 
now I feel angry ... irritated ... jealous • • • 
and I feel sorry for myself." After I did this, I 
seemed to have more drive for my job. I began to 
feel challenge instead of self-pity. 

On another occasion the group had this conversation 
with Loren. 

Loren . . . The other night I was working on a play, I 
had to learn it but there was only a short time. I 
got all frustrated. I even tried to use the Here 
and Now but it didn't work. 

Author • . • How did you use the exercise? 

Loren ... I said, "Here and now I've got to learn this 
play. 

Author . • . What were the emotions you were experiencing 
as you tried to memorize? 

Loren • • • Desperation,flight, I didn't have enough time. 
Author ... It appears that you did not acknowledge your 
emotions, you just acknowledged that you had to do 
something. The emotions you were having were des¬ 
peration, fright, a feeling of inadequacy, a feeling 
of being rushed and pressured. 
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Loren . . . Well, it didn’t work. 

Mary ... I think you were trying to talk yourself out 
of your problem. You were trying to make it work, 
and you can't make it work, you have to let it work. 

He had the same problem when he tried to go to sleep. 
Lonnie ... I think of the word "defiance" when I hear 
Mary say that. Loren was going to learn that play 
or else. 

The problem Loren was having with the exercise 
was that he was acknowledging what he wanted to do instead 
of becoming actively aware of the emotions he was experi¬ 
encing as he tried to do what he wanted to do. 


Type of anxiety . As the group studied Kierkegaard's 
system on the chart, Loren felt that he was one who was 
defiantly willing to be himself. He also has the problem 
of not willing to be the self that he is. This is seen 
in his use of the facade. 


Personal evaluation . Loren said at the last ses¬ 
sion that he had come to realize that he is a limited 
person, that he cannot do everything and that he can't 
even do some of the things he would like to do. He re¬ 
signed from the drama group after deciding that his family 
was more important to him. 


Group's evaluation . Lonnie • • • Loren, I have 
noticed that you are more genuine and open with us, 
also your laugh is more free and real. 

Oran ... He is more easy going now than he was when we 
began. 
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Author 1 s evaluation * Loren has had to face up to 


some painful realities recently. During the group ses¬ 
sions his wife, Mary, came to realize that she has a Self 
and that she had been submitting to many of his immature 
whims. She also became disgusted with his lack of genu¬ 
ineness and confronted him with it. This was shocking to 
Loren and he began to realize that his only hope was in 
discovering and becoming aware of his Self. This will 
enable him not only to be a more happy person, but it 
will enable him to be a person instead of a manipulator, 
and it will enable his wife to be a person instead of a 
puppet• 

Loren has become more genuine. He will talk about 
his weaknesses with less defensiveness than before. Once 
he came to the author and confessed that something he told 
the author the week before was nothing but a facade. He 
is more relaxed and does not become as dramatic as he 
once did. 

Loren made a comment to the author describing the 
struggle he is having. The comment had a Kierkegaardian 
ring to it, he said: "I am beginning to discover myself, 
and it is frightening." 
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Individual Profiles 10 : Mary 

Mary is Loren's wife. She is 39 years old, about 
five feet and six inches tall and is of normal weight. 

Her style of dressing is usually casual, but sometimes 
her dress in public is very striking. She is a very warm, 
friendly person, and she enjoys being with people. She 
is frank with people about her opinions, but is willing 
to listen to opposing views. In the group she was the 
most theologically conservative. Her attitude is that 
there are many things to be taken on faith and she 
doesn't raise any critical questions. In the group she 
spoke very freely and usually shared her leelings and 
problems openly. 


Experiences with exercises . Mary got better re¬ 
sults from the exercises than any one in either of the 
groups. This is probably because she was quite aware of 
her emotions. Here are some of the experiences she re¬ 
ported t 

Mary ... The Here and Now worked to a good advantage for 
me this week. 

Lonnie • • • How is that? 

Mary ... I was doing the housework and felt frustrated 
and tense. I had many things to do but hadn't gotten 
anything done. After using the Here and Now experi¬ 
ment I calmed down and didn't feel crushed by every¬ 
thing. 

Loren ... Do you remember the night I came home and 
told you that the house feels good. I could tell 
when the tenseness changed. 
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Mary . . . The Here and Now worked real well for me in 
my chemistry test. I was scared to death of it. 

Lonnie • . . Tell us what you did. 

Mary ... I said, "Here and now ..." and then I ack¬ 
nowledged all the little things, then worked up to 
the big things. 

Author • . . What were the little things? 

Mary . . . They were the physical sensations I was hav¬ 
ing. Then I said, "Here and now I feel petrified of 
chemistry; here and now I feel afraid of taking the 
test." It seemed to unravel everything. Then I 
stopped by the church for prayer that afternoon. 

I got a "B" on the test! 

Author ... In practicing the Here and Now you were 
claiming what was yours at that moment. 

Mary ... I didn't try to push it away. 

Author • • • This was a demonstration of faith. You were 
claiming these uncomfortable emotions as your own 
and facing the future with what might come as a result. 

Mary ... It was wonderful. 

Author • • • Having faith means to be yourself and to will 
to be yourself. At that time a part of yourself was 
petrified. 

Mary . • . The Here and Now worked again for me this week. 
I had been unable to eat. The doctor said he could 
find nothing wrong so I thought I'd try the Here and 
Now. I acknowledged that I felt hungry, that I was 
full of emotion, that I was upset about being hungry 
but not being able to eat, and then I said I was 
feeling ill. I just brought out how I felt and then 
began to eat. The doctor said I was worried about 
something. I acknowledged all the things I was wor¬ 
ried about, school, husband, children and so on. All 
of a sudden I just relaxed and it worked. It is hard 
to explain. It's hard to explain. 

Mary ... I like to use both of the exercises together. 

I begin by using the Here and Now, this helps me 
become aware, then I shift to the Self-Identification 
exercise. 


Type of anxiety . Mary has the kind of anxiety that 
comes when one is not aware that she is a Self. This was 
seen especially in her relationship with her husband. 

She became a reflection of what he wanted. 
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She said she also had problems with perfectionism. 


Personal evaluation . Mary ... I have grown to 
trust this group. 

Author • • • What are some signs of this trust? 

Mary ... I have told you people things I would not tell 
other people in the church. One reason I like the 
Adventure groups is that they bring you close to 
others. 


Mary ... Before I was not aware of my Self. I laughed 
off the Self-identification thing, but when Loren 
and I began having our problem, when this hit, all 
of a sudden I felt lost. I felt like I didn’t have 
a Self, and things began crowding in on me. I felt 
afraid, suffocated, lost. It's terrible because you 
can't think. Through Dis-Identificatlon, and the help 
of the marriage counselor, I found what was wrong. 

I also found I have a Self and that it can control all 
these other parts of me. 

Group 1 s evaluation . The group did not give any 
evaluation of Mary. 


Author 1 s evaluation . One of Mary's problems is 
that when she becomes intimate with a person, such as her 
husband, she begins to fear that she will do something to 
disrupt the relationship. Instead of being true to her¬ 
self, expressing her feelings, and confronting the other 
person with her wants and needs, she gives up and gives 
in. The author agrees with her evaluation of her experi¬ 
ence in the group; she discovered herself, and now is 
having to begin to live with the implications of that 
discovery. There is some question as to whether their 
marriage will continue. If it does, it is obvious that 
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Mary will have to accept the past and its unchangeable- 
ness. The past, the times in which she gave in to Loren, 
will have to be accepted and integrated or synthesized 
into her Self. This will mean she will have to forgive 
herself and then forgive Loren. 

Individual Profiles 11 : Oran 

Oran is a man 42 years old. He is six feet tall, 
and weighs about 210 pounds. He is a quiet person who 
enjoys making model airplanes and talking over his ham 
radio set. In the past he has suffered from periods of 
depression because of a tumor that was growing under his 
left ear. About four years ago he had it removed and was 
unable to work for a number of months. During this time 
he became very depressed and felt worthless. Some time 
after his surgery he was asked if he would be a deacon in 
the church, but he refused because he said he got nervous 
when he had to be in front of people. 

In the group Oran was quiet and sometimes would go 
for an hour or so without saying anything. He paid atten 
tion, and when something came up that he did not agree 
with he would speak out. He seems to have dealt with his 
problem of deep depression because in the group he did 
not indicate any problems. His wife agrees that he has 
made a good recovery. 
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Experiences with exercises * Oran did not report 
any experiences with the exercises in this series of 
meetings. In the group he was in last spring he mentioned 
that he had used the Dis-Identification with a problem he 
faced at work. It helped him then. 

Type of anxiety . Oran did not think that he fitted 
into any of the categories of anxiety on the chart outlin¬ 
ing Kierkegaard's system. His wife felt that he belonged 
in a way on the side of the perfectionists because he 
worried too much sometimes over things that did not turn 
out right. On the chart that he drew he said he would 
like to be able to accept criticism a little better. 

This supports his wife's observation about perfectionism. 

Personal evaluation . Oran said he enjoyed the dis¬ 
cussions and wished that he had been able to be in such 
groups twenty years ago. He said it would have helped 
him over some rough spots. 

Group's evaluation . Mary ... I feel I understand 
Oran better. At first I was scared of him. Lately 
though, I enjoy being with him in the group. 

Lonnie • . • (his wife) I feel he has relaxed more with 
this group. He has spoken up more than he usually 
does. 

Author's evaluation . Oran is puzzling to the 
author. Either he has gotten over his problem of 
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depression, as he and his wife indicated, or he is in 
very good control of himself. When he was in one of his 
depressing moods about four years ago, he called the 
author. They talked for about two hours. At that time 
he had tried to take the second stage test for his radio 
license and had failed three times. He could not stay at 
the job because he was quite nervous, and he said that 
his wife did not understand him, and she worried too much 
when he talked to her; therefore, he just didn't talk with 
her about his problem any more. In the group he Indicated 
that that conversation four years ago was the thing that 
started him on the road back to being normal. Apparently 
he made it on his own from that time. 

Oran does not let people push him around; he speaks 
his mind when he has something to say, and it seems that 
he is well integrated. 

Individual Profiles 12 : Lonnie 

Lonnie is Oran's wife. She is about 40 years old, 
rather short and slightly overweight. Her weight is a 
concern of hers but it is not something that makes her 
look conspicuous. She dresses quite well both at home 
and in public. She is rather particular about her looks 
and sensitive to flaws in her appearance. Lonnie is a 
teacher and her specialty is helping teachers who are 
having trouble with the school curriculum. 
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Lonnie tends to be unsure of herself, and is often 
nervous when she has to speak before a group or prepare 
the special program for teachers groups. She does an 
excellent job, however. 

Experiences with exercises . Lonnie tried the 
Here and Now exercise several times but said she did not 
have any success with it. Once when she felt humiliated 
after a panel presentation because she had overlooked an 
important point, a school principal introduced that point 
in the discussion that followed. He did not do it in a 
judgmental way, but she felt quite embarrassed because 
she had omitted it. Lonnie said she tried the Here and 
Now but she just couldn't find words to express how she 
felt. 


Type of anxiety . Lonnie says that she is the kind 
of person who wishes that she were someone else. She 
says that she wishes sometimes that she had more intelli¬ 
gence and envies people whom she considers to be very 
analytical and perceptive. She also says that she is a 
perfectionist and has trouble accepting her limitations. 


Personal evaluation . Lonnie ... I have learned 
how much I can trust people. I have told you things 
that I had not even talked over with my husband face 
to face. 
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This experience has helped me to identify my Self. 

I have at times wondered what it is that enables me 
to look at myself. The chart on Psychosynthesis 
makes it clear. 

I'm glad I have found a formula for getting me out of 
tight spots. The Dis-Identification helps me. 

What we have said about projection in the group has 
helped me. I was in a meeting this week and felt 
like I was alone and that others were feeLiig sorry 
for me because I was alone. Then I realized that it 
was I feeling this way about myself. After this I 
relaxed and felt better. 


Group's evaluation . Mary • • . Lonnie, you seem 
to be different, like you have a better understanding 
of yourself. 

Lonnie ... I feel that. 

Oran . • . (her husband) I think Lonnie knows me a little 
better and that's because she has begun to find her¬ 
self. 

Mary ... I think Lonnie has become more aware of her 
fears. 

Lonnie ... I feel I can look at my failures in a more 
detached way, and I don't get so tied up with them. 


Author's evaluation . Lonnie is a very capable 
person. She has imagination, she is creative, and she 
usually does a good job of following through on what she 
begins. She is an excellent teacher. Her main problem 
has been that she identifies herself too closely with 
everything she does. This has made her very sensitive 
and self-critical. It Is the author's opinion that she 
described well the growth she has made during the group 
sessions. 
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CONCLUSION 


A Critique of Kierkegaard's Concepts 

There are several criticisms the author feels 
should be addressed toward the theoretical portion of 
this study. These criticisms will not be extensive or 
complete, but will be what the author considers his own 
major criticisms of the concepts presented in this dis¬ 
sertation. 

The first criticism is directed toward the Kierke- 
gaardian concept of the Self. Kierkegaard held that the 
Self is a synthesis which results from the uniting of 
man's Bodily and Soulish qualities, and that the Self is 
something different from either of these qualities. This 
would seem to admit the existence of the Self apart from 
one's awareness of his Self. This is not so for Kierke¬ 
gaard. For him "consciousness is decisive." 1 The more 
consciousness one has, the more Self. 

The author's reaction to this concept is more of 
a desire to restate this idea of the self than to criti¬ 
cize it. The Self is something that one is given. It 
is both essentially present and potentially present. 

1 S^ren Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death 
(New York: Doubleday, 1954), p. l6z. 
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The Self is that awareness and unique combination of pos¬ 
sibilities and limitations that are found in any individ¬ 
ual. A person is a Self then, whether he is aware of it 
or not. The striving of the individual should not be 
toward becoming a Self by increasing his consciousness, 
but rather it should be toward becoming more aware of the 
Self that already is. Faith is the acceptance of the 
Self with all of its possibilities and limitations. 

Another criticism comes from the author's bias 
concerning the value of the church as it is manifested 
in the small confessional group. The groups considered 
in this dissertation were in part confessional groups. 

As one looks at the Kierkegaardian outline one does not 
see any place for the area of human relationships. It 
all has to do with the individual. 

It is the author's opinion that this betrays a 
weakness in the man who composed the system. Kierkegaard 
was the lonely, brooding, introspective type. He was 
highly sensitive about his family background, especially 
as it is related to the sins of his father. He felt dif¬ 
ferent, which is a peculiar kind of pride. He did not have 
intimate relations with anyone. His love for Regine was 
strangled by his fear of intimacy. 

Kierkegaard was a defensive person. He kept others 
at a distance. This does not mean that he did not 
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communicate. He communicated on his own terms. This was 
done through his writings of which there were 42 publica¬ 
tions over a period of 17 years; 37 of these were published 
within a 7-year span. In his writings he poured out the 
struggles of his soul, but this is something different 
from being confronted by another and confessing one's 
inner turmoil to another. 

It must be quickly acknowledged that Kierkegaard 
did not live in the day of modern group therapy, but the 
practice of personal confession is an ancient Christian 
practice. It is the author's opinion that Kierkegaard was 
guilty of what might be called the Protestant Heresy, the 
heresy of trying to be one's own priest. "Confess your 
sins to one another," is an ancient Christian admonition. 
(James 5*16) Kierkegaard believed in the church and was 
passionately committed to its cause, but he did not experi¬ 
ence the church as a series of human relationships through 
which God brings healing to broken lives, and through which 
God's love becomes incarnate in the world. He never was 
close to his fellow-Christians. This separation increased 
toward the end of his life, and his criticism of the church 
became increasingly bitter. His isolation was finally 
demonstrated by his not being willing on his death bed to 
have his brother visit him. 
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Kierkegaard did not discover that one becomes a 
Self, or as the author prefers it, becomes aware of his 
Self, as he relates to and shares his inner self with 
others. It is in relationships that one discovers him¬ 
self. In Group "A" James is an example of this, and in 
Group "B" this was demonstrated by Mary. 

Kierkegaard describes well the community within 
the person, but the need of every one is not only to 
discover the community within but to discover the commu¬ 
nity that can exist between and among people. 

A final word of criticism is directed toward 
Kierkegaard’s concept of faith as it is related to the 
God/Man. It is the author's opinion that here Kierkegaard 
is reacting too strongly against Hegel. He appears to be 
overly-concerned with making sure that man does not have 
any part In his salvation. He wants man's powers of 
intellect and reason to be completely helpless in the ex¬ 
perience of faith. For Kierkegaard, the God/Man paradox 
is offensive; for the author, Kierkegaard's radical defi¬ 
nition of faith as it relates to Jesus Christ is offensive. 
Jesus said, "Consider the lilies of the field," implying 
that they have a kind of faith, and he used this as a 
means of teaching that man also should have faith. It 
is difficult to conceive of Jesus proposing such a com¬ 
plicated concept of faith when he used the lilies as an 
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example. Not only does this seem to be the case but 
Jesus himself implied that the works he did witnessed to 
what he was. He criticized people for not believing even 
after seeing the works that he did. Kierkegaard held that 
knowledge cannot produce the type of faith required of 
the Christian. Jesus held men responsible for believing 
and committing themselves to the Kingdom of God upon being 
presented with the truths he was demonstrating. 

A statement concerning the psychotherapeutic tech¬ 
niques used in this study is appropriate here. The 
author's personal bias is in favor of the Psychosynthesis 
technique. It is more wholistic and complete in its des¬ 
cription of man's psychological make-up. It is also more 
effective as an educational tool. It was through this 
that Mary began to discover what it meant to be a Self. 
Lonnie came to a better understanding of the Self- 
Transcendent part of her being. 

The Gestalt technique had its helpful elements, 
but it was limited both from a theoretical and a practical 
point of view. From the theoretical point of view it 
lacks an affirmation. It suggests that a person acknow¬ 
ledge what he is experiencing in the present, with the 
vague hope that this will change his condition. This is 
similar to the Dis-Identification phase of the Psychosyn¬ 
thesis technique, but does not go on and permit an 
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affirmation, hence it is incomplete. The Gestalt tech¬ 
nique is limited in its practical effectiveness. This 
is evidenced in that the individuals in the groups re¬ 
ported more satisfactory results from the Psychosynthesis 
method. 

It is the author's opinion that Mary described the 
value of the Gestalt method well when she said that she 
used it to begin with, to become more aware of her emo¬ 
tions. Then she followed this by using the Psychosynthe¬ 
sis technique. 

The Significance of this Study for the Pastor Today 

One very obvious and important implication of this 
study is the importance of helping people to realize and 
to live within the limitations of life, while at the same 
time being aware of and striving toward the fulfillment 
of life's possibilities. The Gospel and its idealism must 
be proclaimed, yet it must be proclaimed within the con¬ 
text of man's limitations. It must be proclaimed in such 
a way as to allow man to affirm his finitude and his in¬ 
finitude. 

For people who have been reared in an atmosphere 
of religious strictness this study is especially impor¬ 
tant. One of the mistaken ideas that comes to men from 
such an unhealthy attitude is the impression that there 
is something wrong with being human. It does not take 
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into account the fact that God created man with the limi¬ 
tations of finitude, "For he knows our frame; he remembers 
that we are dust." (Psalms 103:1^) This unhealthy atti¬ 
tude bequeaths to man a feeling of embarrassment for being 
human, for being less than perfect. 

This kind of person gives lip service to the love 
and forgiveness of God, but at the same time it is very 
critical of the person who falls short of the moral code 
and is in need of God's forgiveness. This person acts 
as though he is afraid to do anything wrong because there 
is no forgiveness. This is seen both in the person who 
will not forgive himself for his sins and is also unable 
to forgive another person. A good example of this is 
Dee in Group "B." For her chart she put a black dot in 
the center of the paper and Indicated that all she saw 
in life was the dark side. She was speaking of her in¬ 
ability to forgive herself for her sins, and her inability 
to forgive her son and daughter-in-law for their sins. 

This kind of person feels guilty about being 
limited. An example of this is Dora in Group "A." She 
told the group about going to a convalescent home and 
helping some of the people there. As she left she said 
she had a feeling of guilt because she could not help all 
the people there. She could not accept her own limita¬ 
tions. Jesus did not demonstrate such an attitude for he 
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made a special effort on several occasions to get away 
from people who "needed him." The matter of accepting 
one's limitations is basic to mental health, for man is 
finite, and it is basic to religious integrity, for man 
is not God. 

Another truth that comes from this study is that 
limitations and possibilities go together. Often one 
cannot realize the possibilities unless he accepts the 
limitations of his life. Veea in Group "A" is a case in 
point: she decided that she would stop struggling and 
feeling sorry for herself and blaming herself for her 
physical handicap. When she did this some new areas of 
ministry were opened to her, areas she had not thought 
of before. 

This study also points to the possibilities for 
adult education and growth in the church through the 
medium of such programs as Invitation To Adventure. In 
this setting the pastor is in a strategic position. In 
such groups live and burning questions arise and the 
pastor can use these as an opportunity to present the 
Christian Gospel. It is not being suggested here that 
the pastor use these groups for preaching purposes. This 
would destroy the program. It does give him an opportu¬ 
nity, however, to teach the truths of the Christian faith 
as he understands them, and to witness to the truth as he 
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has experienced it. 

These groups also allow opportunity for dialogue 
between pastor and parishioner. The security of the 
pulpit is removed from the pastor and he must meet people 
on a person-to-person basis. This is especially impor¬ 
tant and helpful in these days when it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly more difficult to reach people through pastoral 
calling. There is no substitute for pastoral calling, but 
the number of people attending night school, and the num¬ 
ber people working at two jobs or working at irregular 
hours make it difficult for the pastor to make enough 
pastoral calls. 

There are several benefits that can come from this 
type of encounter. One benefit is that the layman gets 
the opportunity to ask questions which he normally does 
not ask. This puts the pastor in direct contact with 
what his people are thinking. It enables him to work 
with them as they seek to make their faith relevant. It 
also helps him to be more helpful in his preaching. This 
type of group experience enables the pastor and his par¬ 
ishioners to grow together as persons. It provides each 
an opportunity to minister to the needs of the other. 
There are some who will say that the pastor should not 
enter into such experiences with his parishioners, that 
it is dangerous for him to get "too close" to his people. 
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To this the author can affirm that to date nothing but 
good has come from such experiences he has had with his 
people. 

An important implication of this study is that it 
allows individuals a concrete situation in which they can 
grow toward maturity. Growth toward maturity occurs when 
one becomes aware of his Self. A part of this awareness 
comes from a growing knowledge of the peculiar limitations 
and possibilities that are attached to his specific Self• 
The group allows an opportunity for this kind of knowledge 
to be gained. Allport observes that "self insight or 
self-objectification" is "one of the most important char- 
acterlstlcs of maturity in personality." The scheme of 
Kierkegaard presents the individual with the theoretical 
basis for growth toward maturity, and the group provides 
the practical setting in which the struggle may be begun 
and carried on. 

This study also has implications for Pastoral Coun¬ 
seling. The technique of Gestalt Therapy and Psychosynthe¬ 
sis are tools by which the pastor may help the parishioner 
to surmount periods of depression and despair, and at the 
same time to become aware that he is a Self and that an 

2 

Gordon W. Allport, Becoming (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1955 ). P» 56 . 
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awareness of his Self is imperative for religious matur¬ 
ity. Kierkegaard's system can aid the pastor in helping 
the parishioner identify his particular kind of anxiety. 

It also points to the solution to his struggle; at the 
same time the parishioner is being helped to work through 
his problem in the context of a Christian understanding 
of life. 

This study has some implications for the pastor as 
a human being. He has limitations. He may have the ten¬ 
dency to act as though his work is so important that he 
need not give attention to his bodily needs. His work 
involves him in much that is listed on the Kierkegaardian 
chart as Soullsh qualities. He is planning, thinking, in¬ 
tending, and imagining. While he is thus involved he may 
neglect to give proper attention to the fact that he has 
a body which needs rest, relaxation, proper food, and 
medical attention. 

This study points out a temptation of people in 
general and pastors in particular; that is the temptation 
to speak only in the abstract. In preaching this is easy 
to do. One is not true to himself or to the Gospel unless 
or until he grounds his ideas in the concrete world. 
Closely allied to this is the tendency to make the Chris¬ 
tian life appear easy. The polarities are opposites, and 
this means there is tension involved. They are 
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complimentary opposites, to be sure, but they are none- 


the-less opposites and they are therefore not easily 
maintained in proper balance. 

The power of love as a synthesizer is evident both 
in theory and in practice in this study. Love is a uni¬ 
fying factor from both interpsychic and interpersonal 
points of view. James and Lonnie, for example, became 
better able to accept and appreciate themselves in spite 
of their limitations. James and Veea indicated a change 
in their relationship as husband and wife, and Maryann 
and Dora found a friendship that was mutually strengthen¬ 
ing. Love became incarnate in these examples both within 
persons and between individuals. 

When people can explore together the common prob¬ 
lems and fears they face, they begin to discover a rela¬ 
tionship that can be strengthening regardless of their 
differences and failures. The strengthening quality of 
these relationships is the power of love. Our achievement 
centered culture needs a power that can transcend inner 
and interpersonal problems and thus enable men to find 
unity and abundant life. 

This study underscores a concept that is emphasized 
in modern theology, namely, that sin is alienation. With¬ 
in the context of this study, sin is a rejection of, or an 
alienation of, a part of one's being. Sin is denying a 
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part of oneself. Although this study does not deal with 
this directly, this concept has implications for man in 
community. On the community level, alienation from one's 
fellow human beings is sin. Alienation from oneself and 
from his brother also indicates an alienation from God. 

Finally, the most important part of this study is 
symbolized by a short, and seemingly inconspicuous line, 
the hyphen. Man is a Body-Soul synthesis. The hyphen is 
the sign of what it means to be man. Man's redemption is 
in this synthesis. When polarities are synthesized, re¬ 
demption has begun. To remove this hyphen, or not to be 
actively aware of it, results in despair, in dis-relation 
ship, dis-integration. The hyphen is the symbol of faith 
It is the self being aware that it is a self, and being 
willing to be that particular self with all of its limi¬ 
tations and possibilities. The hyphen represents the 
Self presenting itself before God in trust and hope. 
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APPENDIX A 

These are the diagrams used by the author 
to present the theoretical material to the 
groups. 
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PSYCHOSYNTHESIS 


12 


Limitations 


INTELLECT 

Knowledge 

Thoughts 

Ideas 


Pure 

Self- 

Consciousness 


EMOTIONS ) 
Fear 
Anger 
Depression 


"Self" 


Desires 


Abilities 


BODY 

Sensations 


PIS-IDENTIFICATION 


I Have A Body But I 
Am Not My Body • . • 

I Have An Intellect But 
I &2L Not My Intellect • . • 

I Have Emotions But I 
Am Not My Emotions • 

***** 

Fear 

A Surge Of Anger Is Trying 
Depression 

To Overpower Me . . . 


SELF-IDENTIFICATION 


CENTER 


PURE 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 
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An Exercise In 


AWARENESS and 
INTEGRATION 

Here And Now I Am Aware Of . 

At This Moment I Am Aware Of ... • 

Acknowledge What Stands Out Most In 
Your Awareness. 
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APPENDIX B 

This material was given in mimeographed form 
to the members of the groups. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BEING HUMAN AND ITS HOPE 


"The Lord formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed Into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul." Gen. 2:7 

Man is a unique creature in the world. He lives on 
two planes, the plane of animals and the plane of God. 

Man was formed from the "dust of the ground." In this 
plane he is like animals. Man is partly body, which means 
he is limited, and certain things are set for him; he can¬ 
not change them. Among the things that are unchangeable 
for man are his race, his past, his intellectual capacity, 
his need for food, sleep, rest and so on. These are limi¬ 
tations that go with having a body, being made of the dust 
of the earth. 

But man has not only BODILY elements, but also 
SOULISH elements. God breathing into man the "breath of 
life" symbolizes that man shares God's plane of life. The 
SOULISH element in man enables him to think, imagine, 
dream, plan, hope, and so on. The BODILY aspect of man is 
his LIMITED capacity. The SOULISH aspect is man's EXPAND¬ 
ING capacity. 

For one to be human, in the highest sense of the 
term, or to be a SELF, in the highest sense of the term, 
requires both of these elements. To reject either of 
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or to refuse to be 


these is to reject one's humanity, 
human. This results in anxiety or despair. 
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1. BODILY SOULISH 

Finite Infinite 

Necessary 
Determined. 

SELF or SPIRIT 

EXPANDING 
Theoretical 
Creative 
Imaginating 
Intending 
Idea 

Planning 
Believing 

PERFECTIONISTIC 


2. DESPAIR 

One may be unaware that he is a self, so he 
pawns or sells himself to the world. 

One may have a problem of will: 

He may will not to be himself, 
and wish to be another self. 

He may be absorbed in his own 
Inadequacy, centering his 
awareness on his own limitations. 

He may will defiantly to be himself, 
not realizing his dependence on 
God. The self-made man. 


LIMITED 

Operational 

Concrete 

Realizing 

Performing 

Producing 

Acting 

Doing 

FATALISTIC 



3. SIN 

Sin is a dis-relationship. To be human is to 
be a synthesis of BODILY AND SOULISH QUALITIES. 
One becomes a SELF by combining these two quali 
ties in the proper relationship. The SELF 
brought about as. a result of the combination of 
these two aspects of man's being. To reject 
either side is to cause a DIS-RELATIONSHIP. To 
do this is to refuse to be human. 

This DIS-RELATIONSHIP CAUSES DESPAIR, OR ANXI¬ 
ETY. If one rejects the SOULISH aspect of his 
being he is left with a type of DESPAIR called 
FATALISM. If he rejects the BODILY aspect of 
his being, he is left with a type of DESPAIR 
called PERFECTIONISM. 
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4. FAITH 

FAITH is a relationship. To have faith is to 
accept the tension and the uncertainty of these 
two aspects of one‘s nature. In this acceptance 
the SELF is discovered. The SELF is what makes 
you uniquely you . No one else has your possibi¬ 
lities and your limitations. Someone else can¬ 
not be you and you cannot be someone else. 

FAITH is that the SELF in being Itself, and in 
willing (choosing, deciding) to be itself is 
grounded transparently in God. 
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PSYCHOSYNTHESIS 



YOU ABE DOMINATED BY ANYTHING WITH WHICH YOU IDENTIFY 
YOUHSELF. 

YOU CAN DOMINATE ANYTHING FROM WHICH YOU DIS-IDENTIFY 
YOUHSELF. 


DIS-IDENTIFICATION SELF-IDENTIFICATICN 

I have a Body, but I am not my body • • I 

I have an intellect, but I am not am a 

my intellect. center of 

I have emotions but I am not my pure 

emotions.self-consciousness. 
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It is suggested that the above exercise be used three or 
four times each day. This should be done whether or not 
specific problems arise. It enables one to identify his 
"Self." 


When an emergency does arise one may work on a specific 

problem by a variation of the above . . . 

A surge of anger (fear, depression, etc.) is trying 
to overcome me. I have emotions but I am not my emo¬ 
tions. I am a center of pure self-consciousness. 
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EXERCISE IN DIS-IDENTIFICATION 


I put my body In a comfortable and relaxed position 
with closed eyes. This done, I affirm: "I have a body 
but I am not my body." My body may find itself in differ¬ 
ent conditions of health or sickness; it may be rested 
or tired, but that has nothing to do with my self, my 
real "I". My body is my precious instrument of experience 
and of action in the outer world, but it is only an in¬ 
strument. I treat it well; I seek to keep it in good 
health, but it is not myself . I have a body, but I am not 
my body. 

"I have emotions, but I am not my emotions. These 
emotions are countless, contradictory, changing, and yet 
I know that I always remain I, my-self , in time of hope or 
of despair, in joy or in pain, in a state of irritation or 
of calm. Since I can observe, understand and judge my 
emotions, and then increasingly dominate, direct and uti¬ 
lize them, it is evident that they are not myself . I have 
emotions, but I am not my emotions ." 

"I have desires, but I am not my desires , aroused 
by drives, physical and emotional, and by outer influen¬ 
ces. Desires too are changeable and contradictory, with 
alternations of attraction and repulsion. I have desires 
but they are not myself." 
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"I have an Intellect, but I am not my Intellect . 

It is more or less developed and active; it is undisci¬ 
plined but teachable; it is an organ of knowledge in re¬ 
gard to the outer world as well as the inner; but it is 
not myself . I have an intellect, but _I am not my intel ¬ 
lect .” 

“After this dis-identification of the "I” from its 
contents of consciousness (sensations, emotions, desires 
and thoughts) I recognize and affirm that I am a Centre 
of pure self-consciousness . I am a Centre of Will, capa¬ 
ble of mastering, directing and using all my psychological 
processes and my physical body. 

When one has practiced the exercise for some time, 
it can be modified by a swift dynamic use of the first 
three stages of dis-identification, leading to a deeper 
consideration of the fourth stage of self-identification, 
coupled with an inner dialogue along the following lines; 
What am I then? What remains after discarding from 
my self-identity the physical, emotional and mental 
contents of my personality, of my ego? It is the 
essence of myself —a centre of pure self-consciousness 
and self-realization . It is the permanent factor in 
the ever varying flow of my personal life. It is that 
which gives me the sense of being, of permanence, of 
inner security. I recognize and I affirm myself as a 
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centre of pure self-consciousness. I realize that 
this centre not only has a static self-awareness but 
also a dynamic power; it is capable of observing, mas¬ 
tering, directing and using all the psychological 
processes and the physical body. I am a center of 
awareness and of power."'*' 

" We are dominated by everything with which our self 
becomes identified . We can dominate and control everything 
from which we dls-ldentlfy ourselves . 

"In this principle lies the secret of our enslave¬ 
ment or of our liberty. Every time we "Identify" our¬ 
selves with a weakness, a fault, a fear or any personal 
emotion or drive, we limit and paralyze ourselves. Every 
time we admit "I am discouraged" or "I am irritated," we 
become more and more dominated by depression or anger. We 
have accepted those limitations; we have ourselves put on 
our chains. If, instead, in the same situation we say, 

"A wave of discouragement is trying to submerge me" or 
"An impulse of anger is attempting to overpower me," the 
situation is very different. Then there are two forces 
confronting each other; on one side our vigilant self and 
on the other the discouragement or the anger. And the 

^Roberto Assagioli, Psycho synthe sis (New York: 

Hobbs, Dorman, 1965). pp. llS-119. 
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vigilant self does not submit to that invasion; it can ob¬ 
jectively survey those impulses of discouragement or anger 
it can look for their origin, foresee their deleterious 
effects, and realize their unfoundedness. This is often 
sufficient to withstand an attack of such forces and win 
the battle. 

"But even when these forces within ourselves are 
temporarily stronger, when the conscious personality is 
at first overwhelmed by their violence, the vigilant self 
is never really conquered. It can retire to an inner 
fortress and there prepare for and await the favorable 
moment in which to counter-attack. It may lose some of 
the battles, but if it does not give up its arms and sur¬ 
render, the ultimate issue is not compromised, and it will 

2 

achieve victory in the end." 


2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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AN EXERCISE IN AWARENESS AND INTEGRATION 


Acknowledge what stands out in your awareness. 

At any given moment this may include . . . 

The range of emotions—Tear, joy, irritation, 
excitement, sorrow, and so on; 

The elements of your thought, ideas and so on; 

The full range of bodily functions, pains, 
itches, fatigue, and so on; 

The senses, what you see, hear, touch, taste, 
or smell. 

"HERE AND NOW I AM AWARE OF." 

"AT THIS MOMENT I AM AWARE OF." 



Man is a unity. In realizing this unity is his 
strength and fulfillment. When one's various functions 
(sensations, emotions, intellect) are claimed as one's own, 
then unity is achieved and strength is available. 
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We have a tendency to struggle against functions 
that give us trouble. If we are bored, tired, or irri¬ 
tated, we may treat these experiences as intruders, as 
unwanted outsiders. In reality they are ours for we 
generated them. They are unwanted parts of ourselves. 

To acknowledge what one is experiencing at any given mo¬ 
ment tends to unify the self and lessens the conflict. 
When one claims what is his, he may discover himself, or¬ 
ganize his resources and put them to a constructive use. 
By becoming aware of what we are experiencing we are say¬ 
ing it is God's world, and we accept it and risk failure 
as well as open ourselves to fulfillment. This is faith. 

The above deals with problem areas, but the exer¬ 
cise in awareness is also intended for the happier side 
of life. Increased awareness makes one's food more en¬ 
joyable, a warm greeting more fulfilling, and a relaxed 
evening more satisfying. 

As we become more aware we have more capacity for 
experiencing Joy as well as hurt. As one capacity in¬ 
creases, the other increases along with it. 
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